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EDITORIALS 


A NEW CONFERENCE OF 
THE NATIONS 


HERE is no occasion for surprise that 

our American press should view with 
favor the possibilities of a third confer- 
ence of the nations to take up the work 
begun at The Hague in 1899, and con- 
tinued through the conference of 1907 up 
to the outbreak of the war in 1914. When 
Senator William B. McKinley, President 
of the American Group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, returned recently from 
Paris, he is reported by the press to have 
said that the Interparliamentary Union 
will take up this question at its meeting 
in Washington next October. Such a 
conference, if called, would be but the 
natural development of repeated sugges- 
tions by the President of the United 
States, and by Senator Borah, Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate. It would be the fulfillment 
of the specific suggestion of Mr. Elihu 
Root and of the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the advisory committee of jurists 
meeting upon the request of the Council 
of the League of Nations at The Hague 
in 1920 in order to form the permanent 
Court of International Justice. Such a 
conference would enable the League of 
Nations commission on the codification 
of international law to co-operate with 
the commission of jurists set up by the 
fifth international conference of American 
States. It would be a conference to which 


all nations could send delegates. The 
possibility that the Interparliamentary 
Union may ask the President of the 
United States to call such a conference 
is of transcendant importance, for many 
people believe, including many in public 
life, that it is the next essential step 
toward the establishment among the na- 
tions of the reign of law. This is prob- 
ably why the American press is favorable 
to the suggestion. As said by the Wash- 
ington Post, May 18, the twenty-seventh 
anniversary of the meeting of the first 
Hague Peace Conference: “The only prac- 
ticable method of international legislation 
thus far suggested is that of a conference 
resulting in a convention that will embody 
a code of law, to be ratified by govern- 
ments.” 

The history of international relations 
is quite favorable to such a proposal. The 
Hague conferences themselves contem- 
plated successive conferences. The first 
Hague conference of 1899 referred spe- 
cifically to “a conference in the near fu- 
ture” and to “a subsequent conference.” 
The delegates to the second Hague con- 
ference of 1907—there were forty-four 
governments represented — recommended 
the assembly of a third peace conference 
and appointment of a preparatory com- 
mittee to shape a program. Practically 
all of the governments had appointed 
committees to draft instructions for their 
delegates to such a conference. Our De- 
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partment of State was at work on the con- 
ference when the war broke out in 1914. 

It was natural that Mr. Elihu Root 
should suggest and that the advisory com- 
mittee of jurists of which he was a mem- 
ber should unanimously recommend a new 
conference of the nations in continuation 
of the first two conferences at The Hague. 
These distinguished jurists, selected by 
the League of Nations, friendly to the 
League of Nations, ‘saw the necessity for 
restating the established rules of inter- 
national law, for formulating and agree- 
ing upon amendments and additions to 
that law, for reconciling divergent views 
and securing general agreement upon that 
law, and for declaring and accepting new 
rules of international law. 

It is fortunate that the League of Na- 
tions refused to adopt the recommenda- 
tion of its advisory committee of jurists, 
for it has left the way open for a con- 
ference to which all the nations, includ- 
ing the United States, can send delegates. 

The American press has been quick, 
therefore, to grasp the importance of the 
coming conference of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union in Washington. Our people 
have not forgotten that this same Inter- 
parliamentary Union meeting in this 
country in 1904 requested President 
Roosevelt to invite all nations to send 
representatives to a second Hague con- 
ference. President Roosevelt acceded to 
the request and took the initiative which 
ended in the conference of 1907. 

Two distinguished Secretaries of State, 
Mr. John Hay and Mr. Elihu Root, under- 
estimated neither the Interparliamentary 
nor The Hague conferences. When Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Hay referred to the 
first Hague conference as “an epoch in 
the history of nations.” His references 
to the Interparliamentary Union are also 
of interest. To our diplomatic represen- 
tative accredited to governments signa- 
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tory to the acts of the first Hague con- 
ference, Secretary Hay said: 

Among the movements which prepared 
the minds of Governments for an accord 
in the direction of assured peace among 
men, a high place may fittingly be given 
to that set on foot by the Interparliamen- 
tary Union. From its origin in the sug- 
gestions of a member oi the British House 
of Commons, in 1888, it developed until 
its membership included large numbers of 
delegates from the parliaments of the 
principal nations, pledged to exert their 
influence toward the conclusion of treaties 
of arbitration between nations and toward 
the accomplishment of peace. Its annual 
conferences have notably advanced the 
high purposes it sought to realize. Not 
only have many international treaties of 
arbitration been concluded, but, in the 
Conference held in Holland in 1894, the 
memorable declaration in favor of a Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration was a fore- 
runner of the most important achieve- 
ment of the Peace Conference of The 
Hague in 1899.” 


After mentioning the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union at St. Louis, 
and quoting the terms of its resolution, 
Secretary Hay continued: 


“On September 24, ultimo, these resolu- 
tions were presented to the President by 
a numerous deputation of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. The President ac- 
cepted the charge offered to him, feeling 
it to be most appropriate that the Execu- 
tive of the nation which had welcomed the 
conference to its hospitality should give 
voice to its impressive utterances in a 
cause which the American Government 
and people hold dear. He announced that 
he would at an early day invite the other 
nations, parties to the Hague Conventions, 
to reassemble with a view to pushing for- 
ward toward completion the work already 
begun at The Hague by considering the 
questions which the first Conference had 
left unsettled with the express provision 
that there should be a second conference.” 


When Secretary Root submitted the 
Hague conventions of 1907 to the United 
States Senate, he took occasion to say: 
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“Let me go beyond the limits of the cus- 
tomary formal letter of transmittal and 
say that I think the work of the Second 
Hague Conference, which is mainly em- 
bodied in these Conventions, presents the 
greatest advance ever made at any single 
time toward the reasonable and peaceful 
regulation of international conduct, unless 
it be the advance made at the Hague Con- 
ference of 1899. 

“The most valuable result of the Con- 
ference of 1899 was that it made the work 
of the Conference of 1907 possible. The 
achievements of the two Conferences jus- 
tify the belief that the world has entered 
upon an orderly process through which, 
step by step, in successive Conferences, 
each taking the work of its predecessor as 
its point of departure, there may be con- 
tinued progress toward making the prac- 
tice of civilized nations conform to their 
peaceful professions.” 


The opportunity facing the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, therefore, is quite 
plain. In 1904 the Interparliamentary 
Union expressed the view that enlightened 
public opinion and modern civilization 
alike demand that differences between na- 
tions should be adjudicated in the same 
manner as disputes between individuals, 
namely, by the arbitrament of courts in 
accordance with recognized principles of 
law. Surely it is no backward step to re- 
affirm this position. The Interparliamen- 
tary Union still stands for the principle 
that the security of States and the well- 
being of peoples urgently require the ex- 
tension of the empire of law and develop- 
ment of all international agencies for the 
administration of justice. It is, there- 
fore, reasonable to hope that the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, meeting in the 
Capitol building at Washington in 1925, 
should repeat its happy and fruitful sug- 
gestion of 1904 that a new conference of 
the nations in continuation of the first 
two conferences at The Hague be held as 
soon as practicable, at a time and place 
to be agreed upon. 

It is unreasonable to predict opposition 
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to such a conference from such a body in 
view of its record in relation to inter- 
national conferences. While the League 
of Nations has refused to call such a con- 
ference, it could not reasonably object to 
the President of the United States calling 
it, for it would be in the interest of inter- 
national law which the League itself has 
now recognized as worthy of study. And 
of course the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice cannot be expected to 
come unto its own without a gradual de- 
velopment of that international law which 
it exists to administer. Governments not 
members of the League would naturally 
welcome the opportunity to co-operate 
with all governments for a purpose so di- 
rectly related to their interests. There 
was no objection to this method of inter- 
national conference in 1899, in 1907, or 
at any time since. All governments pro- 
fess willingness at any appropriate time 
to send delegates to an international con- 
ference for the purpose of agreeing upon 
international laws with the understanding 
that such laws shall become operative 
only when ratified by the governments in 
accordance with their constitutional prac- 
tices. This has been the practice of all 
the nations heretofore, including our 
United States; there seems to have arisen 
no new fact in human nature to warrant 
doubt of its practicability now. 

Speaking of the Hague conferences, one 
of the world’s leading authorities in in- 
ternational law has recently written: “We 
are a long way from those conferences, 
and we have had a bitter experience in 
the interval; but we live in the same 
world—a world, after all, very like the 
world with which we began the century— 
and therefore, it is reasonable to suppose 
that when the waves of war have sub- 
sided, the nations will resume their labors 
at the point where they were interrupted 
in 1914. History is a continuous proc- 
ess, and sudden changes are usually short- 
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lived. Should this happen, the confer- 
ences of The Hague type will again come 
to honor.” “The conferences themselves 
belong to history—their work is unaf- 
fected by subsequent events. They may, 
however, influence the future—a future 
which may perhaps be nearer at hand 
than we imagine.” 

In short, there is no apparent objection 
to the calling of such a conference, and 
there are many reasons why such a con- 
ference should be called. 


AN AMERICAN, ARTICLE TEN 


STATEMENT that article ten of the 
A covenant of the League of Nations 
can be phrased to meet the approval of 
American opinion will probably fall upon 
incredulous ears. That article provides 
that members of the League shall respect 
and preserve as against external aggres- 
sion the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of 
the League. In case of threat or danger 
of such aggression the Council of the 
League advises what the other members 
of the League shall do. Mr. Wilson con- 
sidered this the heart of the League. Our 
United States repudiated it. In practice 
the League does not consider the article 
seriously. If the Council were to advise 
Great Britain to furnish armies for the 
protection of the new boundaries in east- 
ern Europe, Great Britain would refuse. 
If the United States were a member of the 
League, the United States would also re- 
fuse. The same thing is true of Canada, 
of South American States, China, Japan, 
and of any other State not now in alliance 
with France. Article ten is one of the 
dead letters of the covenant. 

And yet it is quite possible to phrase 
this article in a manner acceptable to all 
the powers. It has been so phrased. Num- 
ber thirty of the projects submitted by the 
American Institute of International Law 
to the Governing Board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, March 2, 1925, reads: “In 


the future territorial acquisitions obtained 
by means of war or under the menace of 
war or in the presence of an armed force, 
to the detriment of any American Re- 
public, shall not be lawful.” Here is an 
article ten that requires no force to carry 
out its provisions. It contains no threat 
or danger. It requires no body of men to 
advise governments as to the means by 
which the obligation shall be fulfilled. 
The only “sanction” required is the sanc- 
tion not of action but of inaction. It is 
an article ten to which the United States 
could profitably subscribe, and without 
violation of any principle, constitutional 
or otherwise. It does violence to the 
avowed policy of no nation. 

This article is no new thing. Thomas 
Jefferson as Secretary of State in a letter 
of instruction to William Carmichael in 
1790 said: “Conquest is not in our prin- 
ciples. It is inconsistent with our Govern- 
ment.” Shortly after he wrote to William 
Short, saying: “If there be one principle 
more deeply rooted than any other in the 
mind of every American, it is that we 
should have nothing to do with conquest.” 
Twenty-seven years later he wrote to M. 
Barbé Marbois: “I have much confi- 
dence that we shall proceed successfully 
for ages to come, and that, contrary to the 
principle of Montesquieu it will be seen 
that the larger the extent of country, the 
more firm its republican structure, if 
founded, not on conquest, but in prin- 
ciples of compact and equality.” At the 
first international conference of the Amer- 
icas at the beginning of the year 1890, 
the Secretary of State of the United 
States, James G. Blaine, was favorable to 
the principle that the right of conquest 
be excluded from the practice of the 
American Republics. Indeed, the con- 
ference officially recommended to the gov- 
ernments: “That the principle of con- 
quest shall not, during the continuance of 
the treaty of arbitration, be recognized as 
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admissible under American public law.” 
As Secretary of State, Charles Evans 
Hughes, and a few days later as presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law, expressed himself as in ac- 
cord with this principle. 

Here again the work of the friends of 
peace seems clearly defined. It is to show 
how an American Article Ten can be 
made to heal some of the blows of sound 
pouring from our pits of difference. 





AMERICAN INITIATIVE IN 
WORLD PEACE 


HE fifth International Conference of 
American States, held at Santiago, 
Chile, in the spring of 1923, requested 
each government of the American Re- 
publics to appoint two delegates to con- 
stitute a Commission of Jurists for the 
codification of American international 
law. The Pan American Union has an- 
nounced that these delegates are being 
duly appointed and that they will meet in 
the city of Rio de Janeiro, August 2, 1926. 
When this congress of jurists meets, 
the delegates will be present under instruc- 
tions from their governments. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that these instructions 
will not be wholly unrelated to the thirty 
projects for the codification of public 
international law already drawn by the 
American Institute of International Law 
and submitted to the governments through 
the Governing Board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. Projects for the codification 
of private international law are also under 
way. With these two sets of projects in 
hand, the governments will be greatly 
aided in instructing their delegates. 

Here is American initiative of prime 
importance to every worker for inter- 
national peace. The edition of the pro- 
jects for the codification of public inter- 
national law is already exhausted, and a 
new edition is about to appear. We have 
already called attention to the importance 
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of these projects. Under date of May 1, 
1925, Mr. Elihu Root wrote to the Direc- 
tor-General of the Pan American Union 
as follows: 


“My Dear Mr. Rowe: 


“I am obliged to you for sending me 
the copy of the draft codification prepared 
by the American Institute of International 
Law for the Commission of Jurists to meet 
at Rio de Janeiro. I think this will be 
very useful in two ways, first because the 
discussion of the present condition of 
international law has been going on so 
long that I think it has reached a point 
where further progress requires that some- 
thing be put into print as a basts for fur- 
ther consideration. The other is that this 
draft has been the product of real and 
effective co-operation between represen- 
tative men of North and South America 
and everything of that kind is very valu- 
able as compared with mere talk.” 

That Mr. Root should approve this 
American initiative will surprise no one 
acquainted with his long and consistent 
interest in international affairs. When 
the third conference of the American Re- 
publics was held in Rio de Janeiro in the 
summer of 1906, upon the eve of the 
second Hague peace conference, Mr. Root, 
although burdened with his duties as Sec- 
retary of State, took the pains to go to 
Rio de Janeiro where he was made honor- 
ary president of the conference. Through 
Mr. Root’s efforts, all of the American 
Republics were invited to the second 
Hague peace conference. At that confer- 
ence in the capital of Brazil he recog- 
nized the dissimilarities between the States 
of this hemisphere, but he was quick to 
point out that we are all engaged under 
new conditions “free from the traditional 
forms and limitations of the Old World 
in working out the same problem of popu- 
lar self-government. The rule of 
law supersedes the rule of man. . 
The right tendency is not exceptional; it 
is continental. Let us help each 
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other to show that for all the races of men 
the liberty for which we have fought 
and labored is the twin sister of justice 
and peace. Let us unite in creating and 
maintaining and making effective an all 
American public opinion, whose power 
shall influence international conduct and 
prevent international wrong, and narrow 
the causes of war.” Referring to Mr. 
Root’s address from which these sentences 
are taken, Mr. Ruy Barbosa, the Brazilian 
delegate to the second Hague conference 
said: “These words reverberate through 
the length and the breadth of our con- 
tinent, as the American evangel of peace 
and justice.” It was Mr. Root who led 
the commission of jurists meeting at The 
Hague in 1920 at the call of the League 
of Nations for a plan upon which to build 
a permanent court of international justice 
to recommend the calling of a third con- 
ference of the nations to take up the fur- 
ther codification of international law. It 
is with no disparagement of the efforts of 
the League of Nations, after a delay of 
four years, to take up the advancement 
of international law that we call attention 
to this distinctively American initiative. 
Of course the important thing is not that 
we should glorify the initiator. Glory is 
a mere incident. The vital matter is that 
men are finding time at last to think more 
in terms of the processes of peace and 
justice and less of the devastating method 
of force and ill-will. 


THE ACADEMY OF INTERNATION- 
AL LAW AT THE HAGUE 


HE third session of the Academy of 

International Law at The Hague will 
be divided into two parts, the first period 
extending from July 13 to August 7, the 
second from August 10 to September 4. 
The meetings are held in the Palace of 
Peace. During the first period the lec- 
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tures will deal with the development and 
history of international law, public and 
private, administrative international law, 
commercial, economic, financial and penal 
international law, international organiza- 
tion and international jurisprudence, and 
American problems of international law. 
Similar subjects will be dealt with but by 
different instructors during the second 
period. During this second period there 
will be an additional course on inter- 
national law affecting Asia and Africa. 
At the first meeting of the Academy, 
1923, there was organized the “Associa- 
tion des Auditeurs et Anciens Avditeurs 
de VAcadémie de Droit International de 
la Haye.” This association publishes a 
bulletin periodically, dealing with affairs 
of the Academy. The first of these bulle- 
tins appeared last February. There is 
about to appear another. Dr. James 
Brown Scott @as been asked to write an 
introduction to this bulletin. We have 
obtained the consent of the author to print 
this illuminating statement. It reads: 


“Recently, I received with astonishment 
and read with delight a Bulletin of the 
Association des Auditeurs et Anciens 
Auditeurs de PAcadémie de Droit Inter- 
national de la H«+e: astonishment, be- 
cause it hardly seemed possible that the 
little seed planted but two years ago should 
already have taken root; delight, that the 
dream of years had assumed visible form 
and shape. 

“The Hague Academy of International 
Law is not a building—brick and mortar 
have nothing to do with it. It is a dem- 
onstration that, separated into nations by 
artificial lines, the young men and women 
of all countries are one at heart, with the 
same hopes and aspirations, and that, com- 
ing together from some thirty different 
countries, they find themselves at home 
at The Hague in the pursuit of that jus- 
tice which shall one day control the con- 
duct of nations, as it already does the 
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conduct of the young men and the young 
women coming together in the Peace 
Palace to study its principles and to 
diffuse a knowledge of its rules. 

“The Hague Academy is a further dem- 
onstration that however the practice of 
international law may vary in different 
countries because of local conditions, it is, 
in fact as well as in theory, one and in- 
divisible; and professors of international 
law drawn from some sixteen or seven- 
teen different countries likewise find them- 
selves at home in The Hague, comparing 
their conceptions of international law, of 
international relations, and finding them- 
selves one at heart, although outwardly 
there may be differences suggesting far- 
off countries and local conditions. 

“In a word, The Hague Academy is the 
student body attending it and the profes- 
sors imparting its principles, and, in fact 
if not in name, the Academy of Inter- 
national Law is three conferences: a con- 
ference of students coming from the four 
quarters of the globe, young men and 
young women who by contact learn that 
however much they may seem to differ, the 
difference is infinitesimal in comparison 
with the things which they have in com- 
mon, and that above the nations is hu- 
manity; a conference of professors of in- 
ternational law, coming from many coun- 
tries and leaving behind them their differ- 
ences at The Hague; and a conference of 
students and professors, their elders show- 
ing what the past has been, the younger 
with a vision of the future and a hope for 
its realization. Yet the young men and 
women, and indeed the professors, are 
students; they all belong to the Associa- 
tion des Auditeurs et Anciens Auditeurs 
de PAcadémie de Droit International de 
la Haye, of which the students are the 
active and the professors honorary mem- 
bers. This is as it should be—‘Young 
men for action and old men for coun- 
sel.” And one form of action of the young 
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men and women is the publication of this 
Bulletin, showing that there is an Acad- 
emy of International Law at The Hague, 
listing its courses and professors, and fur- 
nishing prospective students with the in- 
formation which they may need to enter 
into and to take possession of the prom- 
ised land of international law.” 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


HE International Exposition of 
Decorative and Applied Arts, was 
officially inaugurated in Paris, April 28, 
by President Doumergue, accompanied by 
the Ministers of Fine Arts, Commerce, 
Public Works, members of the Paris Mu- 
nicipality and other prominent Parisians. 
France has made up her mind to show 
the world what she is able to produce in 
the fields of modern art, and to prove that 
she has lost nothing of her ancient mas- 
tery of good taste. All the nations par- 
ticipating have vied with each other to 
bring their very best to Paris. Pavilions 
of the great nations stand open, side by 
side, in a magnificent “roadway of na- 
tions” along the Seine, but America is not 
among them. The general aspect of the 
fair, which spreads from the Place de la 
Concorde alongside the Champ Elysées as 
far as the Grand Palais, then across the 
river to the famous Esplanade des Inva- 
lides, is a magnificent one, and there seems 
no doubt that those responsible for the 
scheme really have contributed something 
to the new history of art and architecture. 
Many faults may be found, but the gen- 
eral view of this city within a city makes 
a very fine picture. 

It is interesting to note that the French 
Government has not contributed a single 
franc toward the thirteen millions spent 
so far, all the costs of the exposition being 
covered by the issue of a lottery bond loan, 
to which the public enthusiastically sub- 
scribed. The central situation, which 
places the fair within practical walking 
distance of the hotels in the center of 
Paris, ought to help considerably toward 
making it a financial success. 

While twenty-one nations are exhibit- 
ing, France has done her utmost to pro- 
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duce an exceptionally high standard of 
exhibits of the greatest interest to visitors 
and nothing has been left undone to pro- 
vide amusement of every variety. Special 
pavilions are devoted to French culinary 
art and French wines. A varied program 
of plays from different countries will be 
given at the theatre, including a number 
of plays in English. 


O* APRIL 1, the stores of food pro- 
vided by American donors for the 
feeding of children in Germany was, with 
the exception of a few insignificant rem- 
nants, completely used up. This marked 
the end of a foreign relief enterprise 
which, in point of volume as well as effect, 
must be regarded as one of the greatest 
feats of charitable welfare work. 
During the five years ending on that 
date a total of about 687 million meals 
were furnished to applicants in all the 
various parts of Germany, an average of 
500,000 meals on each feeding day. At 
certain times, as, for instance, last sum- 
mer, the average number of meals per 
day rose to more than one million. In 
April there were still more than 800,000 
persons benefited by the feeding. The 
February statistics show that the average 
number of participants was 810,000 in 
2,352 different urban and rural com- 
munities. This number included 713,204 
school children—a category which from 
the very start made up about 90 per cent 
of the participants, owing to the fact that 
they were particularly in need of nourish- 
ment and comparatively easy to reach. 
In addition, the feeding comprised small 
children from 1 to 6 years of age (74,251 
in February), and juveniles from 14 to 
18 years of age (5,398 in February). It 
will doubtless become necessary in the fu- 
ture to increase materially the care be- 
stowed upon the last-mentioned age group, 
because the children who were born dur- 
ing the period of the worst suffering from 
the war will soon be gradually passing be- 
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yond the compulsory school age. Finally, 
the feeding was extended also to expectant 
and nursing mothers (17,228 in Febru- 
ary), in due consideration of the fact that 
care for the upgrowing generation must 
begin prior to birth. Here is another eyi- 
dence that our American people support 
no policy of selfish isolation. 


— TRUTH AND sympathy would 
remove every prospect of international 
war. Both of these are lacking in our 
attitude toward Russia. That great peo- 
ple are a constant source of anxiety. The 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE does not favor the 
recognition of the Soviet Union of Soviet 
Republics, for that is a political entity 
which contemplates the absorption within 
it of all other governments, including 
ours. Outside of this Union, however, 
there is no Russia with which we can have 
treaty relations. Neither truth nor sym- 
pathy can overcome this fact. One won- 
ders what effect Russia is to have upon 
the future development of international 
relations. The British Home Secretary 
is satisfied of the existence in Europe of a 
definite effort to enforce communistic 
ideas and propaganda in every country, 
even by riot if necessary. French opinion 
is greatly angered over the activities of 
Soviet emissaries throughout France. 
Any attempts to control the traffic in arms 
are, of course, greatly embarrassed by the 
refusal of Russia to co-operate. President 
Calles of Mexico has felt it necessary to 
notify Russia that Mexico will not tolerate 
any interference in her national affairs, 
nor permit Russia to use her legation as 
an outpost to “turn the Americans into 
communists.” But of course any reform 
of Russia must develop upon Russian in- 
itiative. We can afford to wait upon the 
truth, of which we seem to be powerfully 
ignorant. We can keep our sympathies 
on draft against the time when they can 
be profitably employed. 
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T IS difficult for the larger nations to 
understand the attitude of the smaller 
powers toward problems of war and 
peace, yet the inhabitants of the smaller 
nations think and feel about the same as 
those of the larger. But naturally the 
smaller nations are quicker to see the in- 
congruity of reserving to the powerful 
nations the unlimited use of armaments. 
The motives behind such a reservation are 
neither humanitarian nor disinterested. 
Thus, quite appropriately, La Prensa, 
N. Y., speaking editorially May 12, 
pointed out that those who want to cen- 


tralize in a group of nations the power of 
producing and selling arms “do not suffi- 
ciently hide the fact that, in the last 
analysis, this would only be a vast scheme 
for exploiting the military necessities of 
weaker nations.” Quite so. There is 
nothing more pathetic in our interna- 
tional life than the attempt on the part 
of the big powers to disguise this fact. 
We are inclined to agree, further, with 
this distinguished Spanish journal that 
the smaller nations are “much more lib- 
eral” than the greater powers with poli- 
cies affecting domination and imperialism. 
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GREAT BRITAIN RETURNS TO 
THE GOLD STANDARD 


INSTON CHURCHILL, the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer in the Bald- 
win cabinet, has scored a real triumph on 
the occasion of his presenting to Parlia- 
ment his first budget. He made two an- 
nouncements of far-reaching significance, 
one of which dealt with an internal finan- 
cial problem, while the other was con- 
cerned with a world problem of the first 
magnitude. This second announcement 
signified Great Britain’s return to the 
gold monetary basis. 


British Money Now Exchangeable for Gold 


The return to the gold basis in Great 
Britain comes after nearly eleven years of 
paper money. Prior to the war, Great 
Britain was a strongly entrenched gold- 
standard nation. Her currency was not 
only secured with gold, but it was redeem- 
able in the precious metal, and there was 
a general freedom of gold export. In this 
manner, British currency was equivalent 
to gold in the settlement of international 
accounts, since the metal it represented 
could at any time be moved from Great 


Britain to whatever country in which 
British bills might be held. 

This situation underwent a change 
after the outbreak of the war. The exi- 
gencies of war finance made it necessary 
to give up the practice of gold redemp- 
tion, and with it the freedom of gold 
exports. British currency during the past 
decade has fluctuated with various factors 
that determined the rates of exchange, 
rather than with the price of gold. 

From now on Great Britain returns to 
the situation that existed before the war. 
By action of the Government, the Bank 
of England has been given a general 
license to export gold. The British gold 
reserves are at the present time equal to 
£153,000,000, besides a special fund of 
$106,000,000 in gold, held for payments 
due to the United States. 


New Insurance Scheme Announced 


In the course of his Budget speech, 
Mr. Churchill announced a new insur- 
ance scheme, worked out by the Govern- 
ment. This scheme, which is to start next 
January, will cover, with the dependents 
of the workers, 70 per cent of the popula- 
tion. 
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To the present health insurance rates 
employers and employed would pay an ad- 
ditional fourpence for men and twopence 
for women, with further additions in the 
tenth, twentieth, and thirtieth year of the 
scheme. The State’s liability capitalized 
had been estimated at £750,000,000. 

Widows of all men under national 
health insurance who died after January 
4, 1926, would receive 10s. a week for 
life, and for the eldest child 5s., and 
other children 3s. until they reached the 
age of 14. Old-age pensions would 
eventually be payable at 65 without a 
means limit. 

From July next year the present re- 
strictions and means tests on old-age pen- 
sions for insured persons at 70 is to be 
abolished. 

Mr. Churhill paid full tribute to the 
expert committee which has been work- 
ing out the actuarial basis of the scheme, 
not for this government but for any gov- 
ernment that might happen to be in office 
when their work was completed. The 
scheme is, in fact, common ground among 
all the three parties. 


Important Changes in Taxation 


The Churchill Budget introduces the 
following important changes in the sys- 
tem of taxation: 

Death duties on estates of from £12,500 
to £800,000 are increased from one to six 
per cent. 

Super-tax is reduced approximately to 
the same extent—so that the new relief 
and the new burden will cancel out. On 
the first £500 over £2,000 the rate is re- 
duced to 9d. instead of 1s. 6d., and on 
the next £500 (to £3,000) to 1s. instead 
of 2s. Above £15,000 the rate is un- 
changed. 

The standard rate of income tax is re- 
duced from 4s. 6d. to 4s. in the pound. 

Instead of one-tenth allowance on 
earned income the allowance is increased 
to one-sixth, and the maximum deduction 
for earned income is increased from £200 
to £250. This concession thus applies to 
all incomes up to £1,500 a year. 

Investment income pays as before, ex- 
cept that taxpayers of 65 or more with a 
total investment income of not more than 
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£500 will pay as if their income were 
earned. 

A series of “duties on luxuries,” which 
the Chancellor said might be called sump- 
tuary duties since they were taxes no one 
need pay, are imposed: 

Silk.—A revenue duty on ea graded scale 
on all imports of silk, natural and arti- 
ficial, and partly manufactured or manu- 
factured. On the manufactured article 
the duty will be ad valorem; on others a 
specific duty, the basic rate being 4s. a 
pound upon raw silk. 

Hops.—A protective duty of £4 a ewt. 
limited to four years. 

McKenna Duties.—Every one of these 
is to be reimposed. The Chanceller hopes 
they will be in force on July 1. These 
duties cover imported kinema films, and 
(at the rate of 334 per cent) motor cars 
and motor bicycles and parts and acces- 
sories, pianos, gramophones, and other 
musical instruments, clocks and watches. 

Those preference concessions recom- 
mended by the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference which do not involve duties on 
food are adopted for ten years. Duties on 
dried fruits of all kinds are to be removed, 
the preference on Empire wines and to- 
bacecos is to be increased, and the prefer- 
ence on Empire sugar is restored. 

The Budjet thus gives a sixpenny re- 
duction in the standard rate of income 
tax and further notable relief on earned 
incomes of under £1,500 a year. Ninety 
per cent of income-tax payers have in- 
comes under £1,000, and for these the 
total average relief amounts to 1s. in the 
pound on the standard rate. 


Churchill’s Defense of New Tariff Duties 


The preliminary discussion of the Bud- 
get in the House of Commons centered 
around the protective duties proposed by 
Mr. Churchill, especially the McKenna 
Duties, imposed during the war, repealed 
last year by the Labor Government, and 
now re-imposed by the present Govern- 
ment. Replying to attacks by Labor and 
Liberal members, Mr. Churchill insisted 
that the re-imposition of the duties does 
not signify a profound change in the fiscal 
policy of the country. He said: 

For the six months before the repeal of the 
duties the monthly average of imported clocks 
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was 177,000; for the six after the repeal the 
monthly average was 523,944. For gold 
watches the figures were:—Before, 10,476; 
after, 41,207; for silver watches—before, 
17,000; after, 72,457; other watches—before, 
174,075; after, 460,957. The figures for watch- 
cases were:—Gold—before, 29,461; after, 
14,717; silver—before, 49,807; after, 33,124. 
Those figures showed that there had been an 
enormous increase in the foreign importation 
of the finished article and a noticeable decline 
in the importation of the parts, showing that 
the work of assembling had been done outside 
the country, which, under the duties, had 
been done inside the country. A new factory 
had been set up in Switzerland for the pur- 
pose of fitting parts of watches into the cases. 
These duties were now reimposed, with an 
ample majority and a full mandate and au- 
thority from the country, for purposes which 
were essential for the ordinary revenue of 
the year. 





He thus argued that it is a grave mis- 
take on the part of his opponents to raise 
the question of free trade and protection, 
since, in his opinion, those immense issues 
are not involved, one way or the other, 
by anything that may happen to the 
McKenna duties. 


PRESIDENT HINDENBURG 


HE second Presidential election in 
Germany, held on April 28, gave re- 
sults that were strikingly different from 
those of the indecisive election of March 
29. At the first election none of the 
numerous candidates received the requi- 
site majority of votes. At the second elec- 
tion there were only three candidates in 
the field. The Nationalist and other con- 
servative parties united in upholding the 
candidacy of Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg, while the liberal and republican 
parties supported former Chancellor Marx. 
The Communists persisted in maintaining 
the candidacy of their leader, Thilman. 
The results of the election were as fol- 
lows: 
Hindenburg (Nationalist) ....... 14,639,395 
Marx (Republican) ............. 13,752,642 
Thilman (Communist) .......... 1,931,951 


Nationalist majority ...... 886,753 
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About three million more electors voted 
than on March 29, and the majority of these 
extra votes seem to have been given to 
Hindenburg, who also captured the main 
portion of the women’s vote. 


First Statement of Policy 


The new German President has so far 
shown himself very cautious in his atti- 
tude toward the problems that confront 
him. One of his first acts was the expres- 
sion of a desire that the Cabinet headed 
by Chancellor Luther remain in office. 
He has also shown an inclination to in- 
terfere as little as possible in the conduct 
of national affairs, leaving the government 
of the country practically in the hands of 
the Chancellor. 

Soon after the election, Chancellor 
Luther made an important political pro- 
nouncement in the form of an address 
before the German Association of Trade 
and Industry. After dealing at length 
with the prospective policy of the Gov- 
ernment regarding the maintenance of 
stabilization, currency, taxation, revision 
of customs, tariff revaluation, depreciated 
paper mark claims, and all kinds of trade 
treaties with foreign countries, the Chan- 
cellor turned to make his eagerly awaited 
statement about the Government’s inten- 
tions regarding foreign policy. Stripped 
of all qualifying phrases, the purport of 
Dr. Luther’s speech was that the policy 
of the German Government will undergo 
no change as the result of the election of 
the new President. By the phrase “for- 
eign policy” Dr. Luther’s speech clearly 
showed that he was thinking mainly of the 
question of the Security Pact proposals. 


Plea for Peaceable Understanding Among 
Nations 


In the course of his address Chancellor 
Luther made the following striking plea 
for world peace and understanding: 

If one were to summarise the whole inter- 
national situation into one formula one 
might perhaps say that the nations of today 
are conscious of an ever-growing need to 
see that uncertainty and ambiguity are elimi- 
nated from their attitude to great political 
questions. Policy must unquestionably be 
dominated by law and continuity, and can- 
not be arbitrarily changed in direction. The 
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fact, for instance, that there exists any ques- 
tion about the evacuation of occupied German 
territory is not a sign of progress but rather 
a proof of what serious restrictions have still 
to be overcome. 

For over three and a half months we have 
waited in vain for substantiated proof of 
the reasons given for non-evacuation. Ac- 
cording to all appearances it has needed 
months of discussion in the inter-allied camp 
even to formulate the reproaches to be made 
against Germany. It is simply indefensible 
to subject any country to reprisals for alleged 
breaches of contract and at the same time to 
deny that country the possibility of defend- 
ing itself against the charges and the possi- 
bility of impartial discussion. Notwithstand- 
ing this the German Government has not 
hesitated to contribute to the full extent of 
its powers to the solution of other outstand- 
ing European questions, and in particular 
that of the formation of a safety pact. 

Germany neither desires nor is capable of 
engaging in war. No German statesman can 
neglect to promote endeavors to find a way 
by which existing tensions may be eliminated. 
Our attitude in this question is so clear and 
distinct that no doubt as to our intentions 
at any point should exist. It does not need 
to be said that the standpoint already taken 
by the German Government will remain un- 
changed. Neither German statesmen nor 
German industrialists will fail on their part 
to contribute towards united co-operation 
among nations for peaceable understanding. 


Reactions in France and Great Britain 


In France, Hindenburg’s election was 
greeted with ironic gratification. The 
press has been almost unanimous in 
claiming that everything that has been 
said in France about Germany is now 
shown to be true, and everything France 
has done shown to be justified; the mask 
of a false democracy has been dropped 
and Germany’s real and repulsive features 
are shown grinning with hate and lust 
for revenge against the simple minds and 
sentimentalists that had sought to put 
faith in her. 

In Great Britain, on the other hand, it 
is pointed out that there is no reason to 
assume that the election need have any 
effect on, for instance, the present posi- 
tion of German disarmament and mili- 
tary control. All that the report of the 
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Versailles Committee needs is editing. 
This document shows certain German de- 
faults, some important and some not, and 
endeavors are now being made to separate 
one class from the other and also to make 
demands from Germany which she can 
carry out. 

It is considered in well-informed Brit- 
ish quarters that the election of Hinden- 
burg will not interfere in the least with 
the carrying out by the German Govern- 
ment of the engagements that it has 
already made. 


THE SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


N HIS report to the recent meeting 

of the Central Executive Committee of 
Soviets—which was a dress rehearsal for 
the Congress of Soviets now in session in 
Moscow—George Chicherin, the Soviet 
Commisar for Foreign Affairs, devoted a 
considerable amount of attention to the 
question of recognition of Soviet Russia 
by the Government of the United States. 
He stated frankly that he does not expect 
recognition to come soon, in spite of the 
fact that at the present time the United 
States is the only great power that still re- 
fuses to take official cognizance of the gov- 
ernment at Moscow. So far as the United 
States is concerned, the Soviet Govern- 
ment still finds itself “before an interro- 
gation mark.” Chicherin followed this, 
however, with a very significant state- 
ment: 


But in the meantime we have succeeded in 
establishing diplomatic relations with a 
neighbor of the United States, Mexico, which 
gives us a political base in the New World. 
The Soviet Republic is very popular in 
Mexico. Our plenipotentiary, Comrade Peot- 
kovsky, has met in Mexico with a most en- 
thusiastic reception, and receives constantly 
from all sides expressions of a most friendly, 
and even enthusiastic, attitude toward the 
Soviet Republic. Mexico thus affords us a 
very convenient political base in America 
for the establishment of further contacts. 


Bid for Negotiations with the United States 


What Chicherin means by “further 
contacts” is perfectly apparent from the 
portion of his speech which immediately 
precedes his declaration with regard to 
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Mexico. There he makes a definite bid 
for the inauguration of negotiations be- 
tween the United States and Soviet Russia. 
He recalls the incident which took place 
in 1922, when the Harding Administra- 
tion suggested the sending into Russia of 
a non-official commission for the purpose 
of studying at first hand the situation ex- 
isting within the Soviet frontiers. The 
Soviet Government then refused to admit 
such a commission, unless the United 
States admitted a similiar commission 
sent by the Soviets to investigate Amer- 
ican conditions. At that point the whole 
attempt was dropped. 

At the present time, according to 
Chicherin, the Soviet Foreign Office is in 
receipt of various bits of “semi-official” 
information, according to which the Cool- 
idge administration has in contemplation 
the appointment of a commission of an 
entirely different sort. This time it will 
be a commission which will meet with 
delegates appointed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment for the purpose of conducting pre- 
liminary negotiations looking toward the 
establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries. Chicherin has- 
tens to state that all this is still in the 
realm of rumors. He does not commit 
himself to a definite acceptance of such a 
proposition; he says, “If we receive an 
official proposal, we shall have to see how 
it is formulated.” Nevertheless, it is per- 
fectly clear from his speech that the 
proposition would be thoroughly accept- 
able to Moscow. His dwelling upon it so 
prominently is, in fact, a very definite bid 
for just such a proposal. 

It is obviously for the promoting of 
such an eventuality that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment needs “further contacts” on the 
American Continent, for which Mexico is 
to be used as a political base. American 
recognition may not be immediately in 
sight, but the Soviet Foreign Office is de- 
termined to let slip no opportunity for its 
promotion. 

The establishment of “contacts” from 
the Mexican base is one of these oppor- 
tunities. But there is another one, which 
looms very large, indeed, in the develop- 
ment of the Soviet foreign policy. This 
one is concerned with the Far Eastern 
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situation, and here the Soviet leaders see 
a real opportunity in several directions. 


Chicherin on the World Political Situation 


At the beginning of his report Chich- 
erin sketched a picture of the world politi- 
cal situation, as it concerns the Soviet for- 
eign policy. Altogether he considers the 
position of Soviet Russia quite favorable, 
in spite of the reverses which resulted 
from the change of government in Great 
Britain. He finds very few elements in 
the international situation which are defi- 
nitely hostile to Soviet Russia, and a good 
many which, by the force of circumstances, 
are definitely friendly. 

Great Britain, in his estimation, is still 
the most important of the world powers, 
mainly because of the far-flung spread of 
her imperial frontiers. The importance 
of Great Britain, however, has undergone 
serious modifications since the war, be- 
cause of the changes in the relations be- 
tween Great Britain proper and the Brit- 
ish Dominions. In these changed rela- 
tions Chicherin perceives a great weaken- 
ing of British world prestige. He charac- 
terizes these changed relations as follows: 


At the present time the Dominions are 
determined that world policies should not 
be made without their participation. Yet 
their position in this regard is a very un- 
comfortable one so far as Great Britain is 
concerned. When Great Britain shows an 
inclination to draw them into her own affairs, 
they decline consultation. When Great Brit- 
ain attempts to conduct her policy without 
them, they protest. In other words, they 
do not wish to assume any unnecessary com- 
mitments, yet to have their say in questions 
which interest them directly. And they hin- 
der the British Government from drawing 
the Empire into questions in which they 
have no direct interest. 


British Dominions Hostile to Soviet Russia 


It is to this influence of the overseas 
dominions that Chicherin attributes very 
largely the sharp change of the British 
policy toward Soviet Russia after the last 
elections. He considers the Dominions 
much more hostile toward the Soviets than 
Great Britain proper. The question which 
interests the Dominions most of all is that 
of the world supremacy of the white races. 
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The Soviet policy, directed toward an 
equalization of the races, goes directly 
counter to the interests of the Dominions. 
Hence, according to Chicherin, the pres- 
sure of their influence making for a hos- 
tility between Great Britain and Soviet 
Russia. 

This hostility found its expression in 
the sharp difference between the policies 
pursued by Ramsay Macdonald and by his 
successor, Austin Chamberlain, but even 
more so in the alleged attempt of Premier 
Baldwin’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs to 
create a united European front against 
the Soviets, made soon after his accession 
to office, and accepted as a fact by Chich- 
erin. Whether or not Chamberlain made 
the attempt attributed to him, the fact re- 
mains that no such front has been created. 
This Chicherin ascribes not to any change 
of heart on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment, but rather to the fact that con- 
ditions on the continent of Europe are 
such as to militate against any open hos- 
tility toward Soviet Russia. 


Russia and Europe’s Continental Powers 


Of the three important continental 
powers—France, Germany, and Italy— 
Chicherin considers France as bound more 
than the others to the British policy, but 
chafing under this condition. He finds 
French foreign policy fundamentally at 
variance with the British on practically 
all important questions, especially with re- 
gard to the Near East and to Soviet 
Russia. As far as the latter is concerned, 
Chicherin is convinced that France is 
eager to pursue an independent policy of 
friendly rapprochement, but is prevented 
from doing so by her financial dependence 
upon Great Britain and by her need of re- 
maining on good terms with the other 
powers of the Entente for the sake of as- 
suring the maintenance of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The best that she can do is 
to reject a policy of open hostility toward 
Soviet Russia. 

The same is essentially true of Italy, 
which finds herself at odds with both 
Great Britain and France in the develop- 
ment of her imperalistic policy in the 
Mediterranean region, and finds it defi- 
nitely to her advantage to avoid antago- 
nizing Soviet Russia. 


As for Germany, Chicherin is certain 
that she will never permit herself the 
luxury of open hostility toward Soviet 
Russia. He consider the crux of her pres- 
ent policy the establishment of her inter- 
national position on a par with the En- 
tente powers. And this dictates inevitably 
a policy of friendship with Russia: “One 
may be certain that, whatever agreements 
Germany may make with the Powers of 
the West, the German leaders will always 
recognize the need of securing their rear 
in the East.” 

These are the principal factors in the 
European situation, as they affect the 
Soviet foreign policy, from Chicherin’s 
point of view. The smaller European 
powers are not important enough in them- 
selves to make a serious difference. So 
far as Europe is concerned, therefore, 
Soviet diplomacy is quite content to fol- 
low the lines of watchful waiting, dealing 
with individual problems as they arise, 
centering principal attention there upon 
the present leisurely negotiations with 
France. 


Russia’s Problems in the Far East 


Soviet Russia’s really important prob- 
lems lie elsewhere, and the focus of her 
diplomatic work is in other parts of the 
world. For the immediate future they 
are in the Far East, where she is deter- 
mined to follow up the diplomatic suc- 
cesses she has achieved in the last few 
months in establishing diplomatic rela- 
tions with China and Japan. 

The negotiation and signing of the 
Russo-Japanese treaty is considered by the 
Soviet leaders as their greatest single 
achievement. Premier Rykov has charac- 
terized it as the largest asset in the bal- 
ance-sheet of the Soviet foreign policy. 
Chicherin sees in it a circumstance of far- 
reaching significance. 

Japan, according to Chicherin, finds 
herself today in an increasingly precarious 
international situation. Like the United 
States and Great Britain, Japan, in his 
view, is an essentially imperialistic power. 
But her imperialism is, of necessity, on @ 
much smaller scale than that of the two 
great Anglo-Saxon powers. Japan labors 
under the additional handicap of being a 
racially colored nation. This brings her 
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into a more or less acute conflict with 
those nations, which are determined to 
maintain the world supremacy of the 
white race, especially in the Pacific. These 
nations are the United States and the 
British Dominions. 

To Chicherin it is as clear as day that 
a color conflict in the region of the Pa- 
cific is not only possible, but really in- 
evitable. In this conflict Japan will find 
herself pitted against the colossal strength 
and resources of the United States and 
the British Empire. He thinks that, as a 
matter of fact, the conflict has already be- 
gun. The resumption by Great Britain 
of the Singapore project, the Japanese ex- 
clusion policy of the United States, and 
the attitude of the Dominions toward the 
immigration features of the Geneva Proto- 
col, are the manifestation of the impend- 
ing conflict. Under these circumstances 
it would be sheer folly for Japan to per- 
mit herself to be surrounded by enemies 
on all sides. Hence the change in her 
relations with Soviet Russia, expressed in 
the agreements embodied in the recent 
treaty. 


Implications of the Russo-Japanese Rapproche- 
ment 


A rapprochement with Soviet Russia 
offers Japan the advantage of friendship 
with an essentially white power, which 
nevertheless pursues a policy of racial and 
color equality. It creates an alignment in 
Asia which may, perhaps, equalize the 
chances of a struggle at least in this part 
of the Pacific region. The great powers 
which have thus far practically dominated 
the situation there, now find themselves 
face to face with a new situation. 

The position of these Powers is further 
strongly affected by what is going on in 
China. The Chinese turmoil of the past 
few years appears to Chicherin essentially 
as a struggle against interference and 
domination by the imperialistic powers; 
he considers it as one of the most gigantic 
factors in the history of the world. 

_ In further analyzing the various factors 
inherent in these Far Eastern develop- 
ments, Chicherin is inclined to see the be- 
ginning of an important rift in the 
hitherto united policies of the great 
powers, notably as between Great Britain 
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and the United States. He interprets 
Minister Schurman’s recent speeches in 
Peking as indicating that the United 
States is gradually taking a position with 
regard to China fundamentally similar to 
that assumed by Soviet Russia, viz., that 
the existing international treaties binding 
China are incompatible with that country’s 
independent development. The difference 
between the way out suggested by Min- 
ister Schurman and that urged upon the 
Chinese Government by the Soviet Am- 
bassador, Karakhan, is one of method, 
not of principle. 


Importance for the United States 


Recognizing the fact that the United 
States has paramount interests in the Far 
East, Chicherin readily deduces from this 
proposition the idea that Washington can- 
not but be disturbed by the growing rap- 
prochement between Soviet Russia and 
Japan. And being disturbed, Washington 
cannot help being forced into an abandon- 
ment of the present American position 
with regard to relations with Moscow. 
Chicherin argues, in effect, that, as far as 
the United States are concerned, the ques- 
tion of relations with Soviet Russia now 
becomes one of very practical politics. 
What, indeed, is the purely formal matter 
of recognition next to a growing menace 
to tangible American interests in the Far 
East inherent in the growing intimacy 
between Soviet Russia and Japan? 


That is the crux of Chicherin’s argument. 
In the light of this it is easy enough to 
understand why, in negotiating the treaty 
with Japan, Moscow had been willing to 
make very important concessions. Japan’s 
compromise consists in renouncing her 
sovereignty over northern Sakhalin, in ex- 
change, however, for far-reaching econo- 
mic privileges there, which, after all, was 
precisely what she sought there when she 
originally occupied that part of the island. 
Soviet Russia, on the ether hand, recog- 
nizing the validity of the Portsmouth 
treaty, made an extremely important con- 
cession, in exchange for nothing tangible. 
She did it because she was determined to 
have Japanese recognition at any price— 
principally for use elsewhere. 
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Through her diplomatic successes in 
dealing with China and Japan, Soviet 
Russia has projected herself into the Pa- 
cific situation as a factor of vastly greater 
importance than ever before. As an im- 
mediate result, this gives her, for the first 
time, what she considers a powerful 
weapon in the real part of her diplomatic 
game—her unceasing efforts to gain Amer- 
ican recognition and establish diplomatic 
relations with the United States. 

With Mexico as their political base for 
the establishment of “contacts” in the 
United States, and with their newly ac- 
quired prestige in the Far East as a di- 
rect weapon, the Soviet leaders are now 
entering upon what they consider as the 
last and the most important lap of their 
long struggle for world recognition—the 
admission by the Government of the 
United States of their government to a 
parity with itself. 


REFORM OF THE ITALIAN 
CONSTITUTION 


OR some time past, a Commission of 

Eighteen created by Premier Mus- 
solini, has been engaged upon the prepa- 
ration of a scheme of reforms which are 
intended to introduce important changes 
into the Italian Constitution. The Com- 
mission has now concluded its preliminary 
studies, and its report is ready for presen- 
tation to the government. 


Principal Changes Suggested 


The reform of the Italian Constitution 
is not to be so radical as many intransi- 
gent Fascists had desired or so many 
Liberals had feared. Important inno- 
vations are to be introduced, but fortu- 
nately not of a restrictive character or 
such as to destroy the liberal spirit of the 
Constitution granted by King Charles 
Albert to his subjects 75 years ago. 

The prestige and authority of the 
Crown will remain unaltered and the 
King’s prerogative to nominate Senators 
for life will be maintained. The principal 
modifications affecting the Senate will 
consist in the power, hitherto reserved 
only to the elected Chamber, to present 
money bills in both Houses of Parliament. 
A vote adverse to the government in the 
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Lower House will not necessarily cause 
its downfall. The Prime Minister wil] 
be at liberty to go before the Senate, 
and in case of dissension between the two 
Houses he may convoke an assembly 
composed of Senators and Deputies, who 
will give their definite judgment on the 
policy of the government. 

The question of votes of confidence has 
also been regulated in a way to prevent 
surprise attacks on the Cabinet or secret 
parliamentary manoeuvers to provoke a 
downfall. Not only is the government 
empowered to postpone the vote of con- 
fidence to a fixed date, but no such vote 
will have a real value unless it is the ex- 
pression of the whole elected Chamber. 

The Chamber of Deputies will be com. 
posed of 600 deputies, 300 of whom will 
be returned by “territorial colleges” and 
the remaining 300 by a system similar to 
that adopted in France for the election of 
Senators. 


Proposed Ministry of National Defense 


The Italian Government is devoting a 
great deal of attention to the idea of 
creating a special Ministry of National 
Defense, which will unite the Ministries 
of War, Navy and Air. At the present 
time, the work of both the War and Navy 
Ministries is directed by Premier Mus- 
solini himself. His Minister of War, 
General di Giorgio, resigned early in 
April, while the Minister of the Navy, 
<‘rand Admiral Thaon di Reval, tendered 
his resignation at the beginning of May. 
Both portfolios were provisionally as- 
sumed by Signor Mussolini, pending the 
creation of a unified Ministry of National 
Defense. 

The project of creating such a Minis- 
try has been well received by the press, 
and the name of Marshal Cadorna is freely 
mentioned as the most likely first holder 
of the new office. The leading Fascist 
newspapers, headed by Signor Farinacci 
in the Cremona Nuova, urge that Signor 
Mussolini himself permanently assume the 
responsibility of War Minister, as they 
consider he is the only man who would be 
able to “Fascistizzare” the army. With 
Signor Mussolini as Minister, says the 
Impero, the military spirit of the nation 
would be intensified and the army and 
militia would be united. 
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Continued Criticism of Mussolini 


In the meantime, Mussolini’s opponents 
continue their bitter criticism of the 
Premier. For example, Senators Lusig- 
noli and Albertini, in a recent session of 
the Senate, criticised bitterly the internal 
policy of the government. 

The public liberties, said the former, 
had been suppressed, the Executive has 
gradually been taking the place of the 
legislature, and the freedom of the press 
was practically nonexistent. He went on 
to draw the attention of the Senate to 
the warning recently given to the editor 
of an opposition newspaper in Rome by 
the prefect of Rome because it had criti- 
cised and attacked the work of the gov- 
ernment and of its chief. 

Senator Albertini reviewed the events 
that had taken place since last January. 
The government, he said, had lost the con- 
fidence of the majority of Italians, and to 
prove his assertions informed the Senate 
of what happened at Reggio some time 
ago. One day a report reached Reggio 
that the Fascist Ministers had resigned 
and this led to manifestations of joy. 
Anxious people waited all night for con- 
firmation of the rumor, which “unfortu- 
nately” never came. The case of Reggio 
is very typical, and represented, in Sen- 
ator Albertini’s view, the state of mind 
of practically the whole nation. If the 
country were to express its will freely 
there would be no doubt what the result 
would be. The majority of Italians read 
only opposition journals and when these 
were not available the many clandestine 
papers that are being circulated all over 
the country. 

The Government, added Senator Al- 
bertini, was fully aware of this extraordi- 
nary situation, for Signor Mussolini him- 
self, after having declared that he assumed 
the historical, moral, and political respon- 
sibility of all the acts of Fascism, had 
made it impossible for his opponents to 
criticise his assertions. If, said the Sen- 
ator, the freedom of the press were re- 
stored, and if Parliament could really 
function without its members being sub- 
jected to continual threats, then the end 
of the Fascist Government would not be 
very far off. 
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Emigration a Serious Problem in Italy 


Every year Italy is faced with the prob- 
lem of providing for about half a million 
new inhabitants. The powers of absorp- 
tion of the country itself are limited. 
Though very remarkable progress has been 
made in the field of industry, especially in 
the motor and artificial silk trades, dur- 
ing the last two years, the industrial de- 
velopment of the country is still back- 
ward and is almost entirely limited to the 
northern half of the peninsula. 

From the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the fever for emigration had been 
spreading like a plague in Italy. It origi- 
nated in the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury in Liguria, and from there spread 
over the northern provinces, finally work- 
ing south through Tuscany, the home of 
the traveling performers and the organ- 
grinders. Sicily, which succumbed to the 
disease in the end, only did so after a 
hard struggle, for its inhabitants were 
loth to exchange their native sunshine 
for the unknown hardships of American 
winters. It was not Naples, as is gen- 
erally imagined, but the more backward 
districts of Apulia and Calabria, that 
provided the great masses when Italian 
emigration was at its height. Immedi- 
ately after the war there was a great rush 
to emigrate to the United States. At the 
time there was a dearth of ships, and three 
old transports were used to herd about 
90,000 emigrants over to the States. It 
was said that 250,000 were ready to go 
at that time had there only been ships 
to carry them. 

Today the ships are available—the 
Italians have one of the finest fleets of 
emigrant-carrying liners in the world— 
but the doors are no longer open on this 
side of the water. The United States 
(which has the greatest Italian city in 
the world, in New York) has reduced the 
emigrant quota for Italy from 42,000 to 
3,845 ; Canada, Brazil, and Australia have 
all adopted exclusive immigration policies. 
Australia, however, evidently has open- 
ings for Italians, as the number admitted 
last year was five times that of the pre- 
ceding year. Even Argentina, which has 
received so many Italian emigrants with 
open arms, appears to have undergone a 
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labor crisis, and has consequently decided 
to admit only a carefully selected type 
of immigrant, giving the preference to 
skilled handicraftsmen and experienced 
agricultural laborers with families. In 
the first six months of 1924, 25,000 Ital- 
ian immigrants were admitted into Ar- 
gentina. 

Of the 270,000 Italian emigrants who 
did not cross the ocean a very large num- 
ber found employment in French terri- 
tory, either at home or in Africa. 


Emigration Policy of the Italian Government 


The policy of the Italian Government 
at the moment is to do all in its power to 
favor emigration under suitable condi- 
tions. The strictest regulations are en- 
forced in respect of emigrant-carrying 
ships sailing from Italian ports. An in- 
teresting novelty is the introduction of 
professional and technical courses specially 
designed to meet the requirements of the 
immigration laws in various countries; 
these make a point of encouraging the 
traditional craftsmanship of the various 
provinces and are already in operation at 
46 centers. ‘To aid them, and generally 
to educate and inform the inhabitants of 
the more remote districts upon the pos- 
sibilities of emigration, traveling profes- 
sorships have been instituted. Coloniza- 
tion schemes have been proposed for Bo- 
livia, Chile, Paraguay, and South Russia, 
among other regions. Actual experi- 
ments have been made in Argentina, Mex- 
ico and Canada (in the Provinces of Que- 
bec and Ontario). As yet no definite data 
as to their success seem to be available. 
To meet the inevitable financial difficulties 
the government has promoted the forma- 
tion of a Credit Institute for Italian Work 
Abroad. 

The great aim and ambition of the 
Italian emigration movement is to see the 
United States quota for Italy return to 
a high figure. 


THE WORLD WHEAT BALANCE 


OR the next few weeks not only 
farmers and the grain market, but 
also all those who realize how much the 
price of bread depends upon the world 
balance between the supply and the de- 
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mand of wheat, will scan with unusual 
interest the reports of weather conditions 
in various parts of the world; for it ig 
upon the weather of the coming few weeks 
that depends largely the grain situation 
which will confront the world during the 
next cereal year. 

The current cereal year will end July 
31, having begun August 1, 1924. During 
the remaining months of this period the 
world wheat supplies will be made up of 
the remainder of the 1924 crop in the 
Northern Hemisphere and of the 1924-25 
crop below the Equator. After that the 
new crops of the Northern Hemisphere 
will come into play. For the cereal year 
which will begin August 1, 1925, there 
are two factors that hold particular inter- 
est: the outlook for the carry-over stocks 
from the current year, and the condition 
of the 1925 crops. 


World Wheat Supply, 1924-25 


Now that we have fairly accurate re- 
ports on the Southern Hemisphere crops, 
it is possible to make at least a rough ap- 
proximation of the world wheat situation 
during the current cereal year. On the 
basis of calculations made by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture and of 
other available data, it is possible to say 
that the apparent supply of wheat in the 
world almost exactly balances what is 
taken to be as the probable consumption 
during the year. 

With the wheat production in the ex- 
porting countries of Europe more or less 
shot to pieces in 1924, the import require- 
ments of the “deficiency” countries of the 
world are now supplied almost wholly by 
the five great “surplus” countries—the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia and India. It is estimated that the 
total quantity of wheat in these five coun- 
tries, available for consumption and ex- 
port during the cereal year 1924-1925, is 
1,990 million bushels, of which 139 mil- 
lions represent stocks on hand on August 
1, 1924. The amount required for con- 
sumption in these five countries during 
the twelve months under discussion is 
taken as 1,227 million bushels. This 
would leave 763 million bushels as the 
amount available for export between Au- 
gust 1, 1924, and July 31, 1925. 
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To this amount must be added 22 mil- 
lion bushels constituting the export sur- 
plus during the year of the other export- 
ing countries. The total amount is prob- 
ably somewhat larger than that, in view 
of the fact that the 1925 harvest in India, 
where wheat is harvested earlier than else- 
where in the Northern Hemisphere, may 
make a few more million bushels avail- 
able for consumption in the “deficiency” 
countries, bringing the total up to some- 
where around 800 million bushels. 


Requirements of Importing Countries 


What are the requirements which these 
supplies are expected to satisfy? 

Figures are available for the production 
and imports of the “deficiency” countries 
during the past three cereal years. United 
Kingdom, Italy, Germany, France and 
Belgium are the principal importers of 
wheat. To a smaller extent, most of the 
other countries also import some wheat. 
Detailed figures exist for nineteen coun- 
tries, and these figures show that the con- 
sumption of these countries was, between 
1921 and 1924, on the average equal to 
1,430 million bushels per cereal year. Of 
this amount, about 40 per cent represented 
imports, and 60 per cent, home produc- 
tion. 

The production of these countries in 
1924 amounted to 778 million bushels, 
which was considerably less than the aver- 
age for the preceding three years. As- 
suming that the apparent consumption in 
these countries will not exceed during the 
current year the three-year average (which 
would bring it noticeably below the stocks 
available for consumption during the year 
1923-24), the import requirements of 
these nineteen countries would be equal 
to 652 million bushels. 

This is not all, however. There are 
other countries importing wheat. In 
1923-24 these other countries purchased 
over 200 million bushels of wheat, though 
during the preceding two years their pur- 
chases averaged only 142 million bushels. 
The unusually heavy purchases last year 
were, undoubtedly, stimulated by the low 
price of wheat, and it is safe to assume 
that these other countries would scarcely 
bring their purchases this year to over the 
average for 1921-23. They must, besides, 
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have some stocks left over from the large 
purchases of last year. 

Finally, there is Russia. During the 
year 1922-1923, she was exporting grain. 
This year she is importing it. Her re- 
quirements for the remainder of the cur- 
rent cereal year ought to be equal to no 
less than fifteen million bushels. 


World Supply Balances World Demand 


Bringing all these figures together, we 
find that the world import requirements 
for the current cereal year total about 810 
million bushels. As we saw above, the 
amount available for the satisfaction of 
these requirements is somewhere around 
800 million bushels. Allowing for errors 
in calculation and for some left-overs 
from the preceding year not taken into 
account in these figures, we find that the 
world supply of wheat very nearly balances 
the world demand. 

It is a very close balance. It is close 
enough, probably, to keep the price of 
wheat for months to come somewhere 
around the general price index. It will 
be remembered that at the beginning of 
1924 the price of wheat lagged consider- 
ably behind the general index, selling, in 
terms of other commodities, for actually 
less than it had fetched before the war. 
The peak reached in the sensational rise 
of wheat prices last winter carried them 
above the price index, while the no less 
sensational drop this spring brought them 
somewhat below the index. 

So close, indeed, is the world wheat bal- 
ance that there is scarcely any hope for 
considerable carry-over stocks at the ter- 
mination of the current cereal year. On 
the contrary, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the next cereal year will start on 
August 1 with hardly any stocks of wheat 
left over from the current year. 


Increase in Acreage of Winter Wheat 


The outlook for the winter wheat so far 
can be judged principally in terms of the 
area sown last fall. On the whole, the 
winter wheat acreage is this year greater 
than it was last year, and considerably 
greater than the average for the preceding 
five years. There is, however, consider- 
able variation from country to country, 
especially in Europe. 
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France and Italy, two of Europe’s larg- 
est producers of winter wheat, report fav- 
orable conditions with regard to the acre- 
age. Spain, on the other hand, another 
important producer of winter wheat, has 
a small decline of acreage, by comparison 
with the preceding year. Great Britain 
shows a considerable decline. Bulgaria 
and Rumania, also important wheat pro- 
ducers, show a slight decline of winter 
acreage by comparison with 1923-24, 
though the acreage reported still exceeds 
the average for the past five years. 

In spite of this variety of conditions, 
the total winter wheat acreage in the 
Northern Hemisphere is estimated as 
about 3 per cent larger than it was last 
year. That being so, the really important 
factor in the situation is the probable 
yield per acre. 

The year 1924 was very unfavorable 
from the point of view of the yield, ex- 
cept in Australia. 

Europe, which in 1923 had a slightly 
larger yield per acre than before the war, 
dropped in 1924 to only 87 per cent of the 
pre-war yield. North America, with the 
1923 yield practically equal to that before 
the war, declined in 1924 to about 96 per 
cent of the latter. Argentina, which in 
1923 had an enormously larger yield than 
before the war, declined in 1924 to only 
75 per cent of the 1923 figure, though the 
yield last year was still nearly 20 per cent 
above the pre-war. Australia alone 
showed an unqualified increase: her yield 
in 1923 was 11 per cent above the pre- 
war, while in 1924 it was 18 per cent 
above the 1923 figure. 


Favorable Outlook for the Yield 


Judging by the indications available 
just after the plants emerge from under 
the snow, the outlook for the yield of the 
winter wheat is favorable practically all 
over the world, with the sole important 
exception of Russia. There the situation 
is distinctly poor, because of the weather 
prevailing last winter. Elsewhere in Eu- 
rope there is, so far, little reason for 
anxiety. 

The spring weather in Europe has gen- 
erally been reported as favorable, both to 
the growth of the winter plants and to the 
spring seeding. Early in the spring the 
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situation looked rather doubtful in the 
Danubian valley, but later on an abund- 
ance of rain there dispelled the doubts, 

The outlook for the world balance of 
wheat for the next cereal year now de- 
pends almost entirely on weather condi- 
tions. There is no reason to believe that 
the acreage of spring planting will show 
any contraction by comparison with last 
year, and with the winter acreage actually 
in excess of the year before, the yield per 
acre is the crucial factor now. 

The probabilities of large carry-over 
stocks at the end of the current year being 
what they are, it is the weather of the 
coming few weeks that will determine the 
world wheat balance for the cereal year 
1925-26—so far, at least, as the produc- 
tion of the Northern Hemisphere is con- 
cerned. 


World-wide Agricultural Census 


The interest aroused by the recent 
fluctuation in the price of cereal grains 
has given a new emphasis to the need of 
better world-wide agricultural censuses, 
the idea of which has been under discus- 
sion for some time. In 1923 the Interna- 
tional Statistical Institute recommended 
that all countries should undertake a peri- 
odica] census of area and live stock—if 
possible, every five years, or, in any case, 
every ten years—and that this census 
should be taken simultaneously all over 
the world in 1930 or 1931, and thereafter 
every ten years. The International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome in 1924 
called attention to the great advantages 
which would result if a general census of 
agriculture could be taken throughout the 
world on a uniform plan and at the same 
time, the date suggested being 1930-31. 
The International Institute, however, 
carried the matter very much further by 
recommending that steps should be taken 
by its executive to induce different govern- 
ments to adopt the proposal. It also di- 
rected that the question should be 
thoroughly investigated by the staff of the 
institute, with a view to the preparation 
of a considered plan which could be sub- 
mitted in 1926 to a conference of experts 
nominated by the governments adhering to 
the institute. It was hoped by this means 
to bring the proposals in detail before the 
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officers who would actually be entrusted 
by their governments with the duty of 
carrying out the census, and thus to obtain 
some general agreement on broad prin- 
ciples beforehand. The proposals em- 
bodied in this considered plan, after re- 
vision by the conference, would then be 
submitted to the governments for adop- 
tion. 

The International Agricultural Insti- 
tute allocated a sum of 100,000 lire toward 
the cost of this investigation, and, in ad- 
dition, the American organization known 
as the International Education Board has 
made a grant of $50,000, spread over the 
five years 1925 to 1929, for the purpose of 
defraying the salary and expenses of a 
director and an assistant, who would take 
charge of the work to be undertaken by 
the institute and would aid in the promo- 
tion of a uniform agricultural census in 
1930. 

This work would in the first place, con- 
sist of an exhaustive study and analysis 
of census schedules now in use in different 
countries, and the preparation of a uni- 
form census schedule, and would include 
also the preparation and publication in 
several languages of a lexicon of agricul- 
tural terms intended to prevent confusion 
in the use of agricultural terms in the 
classification. After the scheme had been 
prepared and submitted to the Interna- 
tional Conference, the task would consist 
in encouraging governments which already 
take a decennial census to modify their 
schedules with a view to international uni- 
formity, and more important still in in- 
ducing governments who had not hitherto 
taken a decennial census to do so for the 
first time in 1930 and to adopt the uni- 
form schedule. 


FRENCH AND BRITISH TAXATION 


HERE is scarcely another problem 

connected with the international 
financial situation that arouses so much 
comment as the question of French taxa- 
tion by comparison with other European 
countries, especially Great Britain. Brit- 
ish statesmen, economists, and financiers 
are very fond of quoting comparative fig- 
ures to show that French taxation is con- 
siderably lower than British. During the 
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existence of the Labor Government, its 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Snow- 
den, was particularly fond of pointing out 
the difference. 

A very interesting discussion of the 
question was recently contributed to the 
London Times by M. Francois-Marsal, 
Minister of Finance in the last Poincaré 
Government. ‘The French statesman takes 
up the three principal arguments that are 
usually adduced to prove France lax in 
her taxation policies and disposes of them 
one after the other. 


Increase of Taxation Since Before the War 


The first argument is that while Great 
Britain has trebled her pre-war taxation, 
France has only doubled hers. On this 
point M. Francois-Marsal says: 

It cannot be disputed that Great Britain 
has almost trebled her taxation since the 
war, and that we have only doubled our own. 
If we take the figure of 100 to represent tax- 
ation in 1913-1914, we get a coefficient of 262 
for Great Britain in 1924 and 196 for France. 
But in comparisons of this sort everything 
depends on the point of view. In Great 
Britain the taxes raised by the State, to- 
gether with fiscal monolopies, amounted to 
£163,029,000, as against a national income of 
£2,250,000,000 (Journal of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society, July, 1919); that is to say, 
they represented 7.24 per cent of the national 
income. In France the same taxes amounted 
to 4,134,600,000/., as against a national in- 
come of 35,870,000,000f., or 11.52 per cent of 
the national income. It follows that at the 
beginning of the war Great Britain was less 
heavily taxed than France, and that conse- 
quently she was able more easily than we to 
accomplish the fiscal effort which the circum- 
stances demanded. 


Per Capita Burden of Taxation 


The second argument is that the per 
capita burden of taxation is much heavier 
in Great Britain than it is in France. M. 
Francois-Marsal cuotes a statement to this 
effect made by Mr. Snowden, and insists 
that such concivsiens as those which Mr. 
Snowden arrive: at need considerable 
qualification. He says: 

Mr. Snowden has declared that the British 
taxpayer at present pays £15 18s. in taxes 
(against £3 11s. in 1914), while the French 
treasury only collects from the French tax- 
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payer £6 18s. (as against £3 7s. before the 
war). Conclusions of this sort undoubtedly 
depend on the method of calculation adopted. 
Professor Seligman, of the Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, has estimated in the Political 
Science Quarterly that the burden of taxa- 
tion per head in the United Kingdom was 
$96 58c. in 1922-23, and $99 48c. in 1923-24, 
whereas in France it was respectively $107 
6lce. and $94 23c. In other words, according 
to this estimate, each British citizen paid an 
average of $98 in taxes during the last two 
years, and each Frenchman $100 92c. One 
sees how results may vary according to the 
author. 

As a matter of fact, it is incomprehensible 
that so many persons, in making compari- 
sons of this sort, forget to take into consid- 
eration first the incomes of Great Britain 
and France. It is surely clear that the aver- 
age taxation per head of the population 
ought to be proportionate to the wealth of 
the country. Professor Seligman estimates 
the total gross income of the United King- 
dom at 209 milliards of dollars, and that of 
France only at 106 milliards of dollars. For 
my own part, taking “actual incomes” as a 
basis, I think one may estimate the national 
income of Great Britain at £3,700,000,000 at 
the lowest estimate. The approximate na- 
tional income of France may be obtained by 
multiplying the amount of the income in 
1913-14 (35,870 millions of francs) by the 
coefficient of the depreciation of the franc 
(4), which brings it to 143 milliards of 
francs. It follows that, even without taking 
account of the present rate of the pound, but 
basing our calculations on the actual pur- 
chasing power of the two currencies, ex- 
pressed by the average rate during 1923 
(£1=—68f.), the national income of Great 
Britain is twice as large as that of France. 
This is exactly the conclusion at which Pro- 
fessor Seligman arrives. If Mr. Snowden 
had taken this fact into consideration he cer- 
tainly would not have come to the conclusion 
previously referred to; for, to ask the French 
taxpayer to pay, not £6 18s8., but £15 18s., 
would be equivalent to making the British 
taxpayer pay at least £30, which would 
clearly be absurd. 


Question of Income Tax 
Closely allied with the question of the 
per capita burden of taxation is that of 
the income tax. On this point M. Fran- 
cois-Marsal says: 
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It has been said and repeated that our 
general income tax in particular does not 
yield as much as in Great Britain. Yet we 
expect it to produce three milliards of francs 
in 1925. Granted that the national income 
of Great Britain is double that of France, 
the British supertax, to which our general 
income tax corresponds, ought by rights to 
produce six milliards of francs. Mr. Snow- 
den reckoned the yield from supertax in 1925 
at £65,000,000, which is considerably less 
than six milliards of francs, if one compares 
the two currencies, not by the rate of ex- 
change, but by their respective purchasing 
power. 

One must not forget that France is a coun- 
try of average incomes, Great Britain one of 
large incomes. If the French fiscal system 
collected, as is the case in England, all the 
special direct taxes, such as tax on salaries, 
tax on profits from commerce and industry, 
tax on profits from agriculture, tax on in- 
vested income, ete., under one heading of 
“income tax,” the comparison would be 
easier. But our direct taxes are scattered 
all over the place. For instance, the tax on 
income from investments comes under the 
heading of “registration.” It should be noted 
that these direct taxes under special head- 
ings (impéts cédulaires), if allowance is 
made for the comparative wealth of the two 
countries, yield, altogether, as much as the 
British income tax (£150,000,000). 


The writer further calls attention to 
the fundamental differences that exist be- 
tween the British and the French systems 
of income tax, and to the difficulty of 
making any sort of comparison between 
the per capita tax burdens of the two 
countries, in view of the fact that Great 
Britain draws only one-fifth of her total 
revenue from income taxes, while France 
obtains in this way over one-third of her 
total receipts. 


Fiscal Fraud and Tax Evasion 


Lastly, M. Francois-Marsal takes up the 
question of fiscal fraud and tax evasion in 
France. He denies that this is a serious 
matter in France: 


If there really were much evasion of taxa- 
tion in France, how can one explain the fact 
that the yield of our taxes in 1924 largely 
exceeded the estimates? Our fiscal system 
is certainly more complicated than the Brit- 
ish, but none the less, it makes deception 
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very difficult, if not impossible. All salaries, 
all payments or commissions for services, 
have to be declared; all investments have to 
be registered. The system has become so 
personal that it is impossible for fraud to 
assume very large proportions. 


In conclusion, the French statesman 
mentions what he considers perhaps the 
most important difference between taxa- 
tion in Great Britain and in France. In 
the former, the taxpayer has the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his contributions go toward 
a reduction of the national debt, while in 
the latter the sacrifices made by the tax- 
payers have gone into expenditures which 
should have been covered by payments 
from Germany, with the result that the 
national debt has been increasing, rather 
than diminishing. 


RULE BY DECREE IN EGYPT 


GYPT has just established the 
world’s shortest Parliament duration 
record. The new Chamber of Deputies, 
elected after the dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment which sat at the time of the assassi- 
nation of the Sirdar, was opened by King 
Fuad on the morning of March 23. The 
Parliament was dissolved and a new elec- 
tion ordered less than ten hours after the 
official opening of the chamber. 


Speech from the Throne 


The speech from the throne, with which 
King Fuad opened the Parliament, ex- 
pressed the deepest regret for the assassi- 
nation of Sir Lee Stack. It explained 
how Ziwar Pasha’s first cabinet made ef- 
forts to alleviate the effects of the conse- 
quent British ultimatum, and declared 
that the present cabinet desired to return 
to the situation as it existed before the 
ultimatum by cultivating a good under- 
standing with Great Britain and other 
powers. The speech added that when nor- 
mal conditions were re-established the 
cabinet would work by means of negotia- 
tion for the complete independence of 
Egypt and the Sudan, trusting in the jus- 
tice of the rights of Egypt, and weuld en- 
deavor to wipe out the past, and discuss 
questions outstanding with the powers in 
a friendly and conciliatory spirit, but with 
the firm intention to safeguard the rights 


of Egypt, which no government and no 
generation was entitled to alienate. 

The swearing in of deputies followed, 
after Mazlum Pasha, president of the 
former chamber, had taken the chair as 
oldest member. Then followed a discus- 
sion as to the election of the president and 
the other officers. 


Dissolution of the Parliament 


The Wafd Party, which was in com- 
plete control of the last Parliament, but 
was believed to be in the minority in the 
new one, pressed the candidacy of its 
leader, Saad Zaghlul Pasha, for the presi- 
dency of the chamber. The election, 
which was by ballot, took about an hour 
and a half, and then, amid much excite- 
ment, it was announced that Zaghlul 
Pasha had been elected by 125 votes to 85. 
The Wafdist leader received an ovation 
when he ascended the presidential tribune, 
and in his speech of thanks said that he 
regarded his election as showing that the 
country confided in him. 

The election of Zaghlul Pasha immedi- 
ately’ precipitated a serious crisis. The 
former Prime Minister, who is a thor- 
oughly irreconcilable opponent of the 
British policies in Egypt and the chief 
protagonist of complete independence for 
Egypt, was forced out of office because of 
the crisis over the British ultimatum in 
connection with the assassination of the 
Sirdar. His return to power, even in the 
office of the president of the chamber, 
placed the Egyptian Government in an 
entirely untenable position, so far as its 
relations with Great Britain were con- 
cerned, 

The chamber followed the election of 
Zaghlul with the election of two other 
Wafdists as vice-presidents of the cham- 
ber. When these elections were completed, 
Ziwar Pasha, the Prime Minister, entered 
the House and announced that the cabinet 
had tendered its resignation to the King, 
but that His Majesty had declined to ac- 
cept it. Accordingly the cabinet, on the 


King’s insistence, had withdrawn its res- 
ignation, but had advised a dissolution; 
whereupon Ziwar Pasha proceeded to read 
the royal rescript dissolving the chamber 
and ordering a fresh election, to be held 
on May 23, and the new Parliament to 
meet on June 1. 
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New Electoral Law 


Since then, however, the date of new 
elections has been pushed forward indefi- 
nitely by the decision of the government 
to inaugurate a new electoral law. A 
special commission has been appointed to 
work out a draft law, the purpose of 
which is to curtail the franchise suffi- 
ciently to give the government in a new 
election a complete victory over Zaghlul 
and his party. In the meantime Egypt is 
being governed by decree. 


RE-AWAKENED GREECE 


OMPETENT observers, commenting 

on the present situation in Greece, 
are unanimous in noting tremendous 
changes which have taken place there in 
the last two years. The colossal debacle 
of 1922 shattered completely the high- 
pitched pretensions which actuated the 
Greeks since the end of the war. Thrown 
back upon itself, the country settled down 
to the difficult and prosaic task of bring- 
ing order out of chaos, and in this it seems 
to be quite successful. 


Influence Wielded by Refugees 


The refugees, as a group, seem to domi- 
nate the situation. After their fearful 
sufferings and privations, they now inject 
energy into the life of the country. The 
correspondent of the Manchester Guard- 
tan notes, for example, the changes that 
have taken place in the city of Athens, 
under the influence of the influx of refu- 
gees. 

Into the city of Athens itself, he says, 
there has pushed a body of active and en- 
ergetic citizens whose one aim is to carry 
out their trades and professions as profit- 
ably as possible. All along the pavements 
of the streets near the Bourse and Om- 
onia Square rows of money-changers have 
their tables ; where before there were three 
or four only there are now a hundred. 
Countless rickety wooden shops line the 
streets of lower Athens where there were 
none before. In them the refugees sell to 
the Athenians, to each other, and to the 
stranger any of the curious oddments of 
the small “dry goods” type that are the 
delight of every Greek to sell and to buy. 
Thus the population of Athens itself has 
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increased from some 250,000 to about 
500,000. 

The richer refugees, who are lawyers, 
shipowners, or stockbrokers, now add to 
and increase the competition in their pur- 
suits The original Athenian is on his 
mettle, and has to work harder than he 
has ever worked before. The leisurely 
days of King Constantine, when sudden 
windfalls from a fluctuating exchange 
saved months of regular labor, are over; 
the happy times when men dreamed of 
Saint Sophia and sent an army to take it 
that was inadequately armed and incom- 
petently led have vanished before the 
stern realities of the necessities of earning 
an honest living. In politics Ministers no 
longer look upon office as a means of ac- 
quiring a fortune rapidly and then retir- 
ing with dignity as the Government fell. 
The men in power now are hard-bitten ad- 
ministrators who simply want to get 
things done. 


Democracy and Reconstruction Are the 
Watchwords 


What impresses one most is that Greece 
at last has a real democracy. The Repub- 
lic is a reality because the Greeks are now 
all realists. The old idealism is dead. 
Greece is now a country with a future, 
and that future is not the mirage of min- 
arets and Golden Horn that was the drop- 
scene of every Greek political drama of 
the old days, but the very present and 
palpable mass of vigorous refugees that 
throng the streets and demand to be made 
good citizens of Greece. To see the old 
Palace in Constitution Square with refu- 
gees’ washing hanging in its windows, to 
see the Opera filled with Anatolian peas- 
ants and the King’s stables now swarm- 
ing with families from the Bosphorus is 
to realize most forcibly that the old poli- 
tics are as dead as a door nail. 

For three years now the Greek Gov- 
ernment has struggled to cope with an 
almost overwhelming situation, but now 
the corner is turned. Thanks to the 
continuous and devoted help of British 
and American institutions (the other 
Powers are not prominent), the task 
of the Government has been lightened. 
But the bulk of the reconstruction has 
been done by Greeks themselves. Yet 
much remains to be done. Athens is 
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beginning now to stretch over the whole 
of the Athenian plain from Hymettus to 
Pireus, and outlying townships like Ke- 
phisia are already mere suburbs of the 
city. New buildings are rising at every 
turn. No city in Europe, perhaps, is 
building so much or so fast. 


Politics Pushed into the Background 


The Athens correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times is impressed particularly by 
the fact that politics seem to be pushed 
almost completely into the background. 
He notes that whereas in the past every 
Greek of every class appeared to have 
only one subject of conversation—namely, 
party politics—the average citizen is now 
frankly bored by the topic and prefers 
to discuss the possibilities of agricultural 
or industrial development. Again, social 
relations between Venizelists and Royal- 
ists are becoming more normal, and the 
days when a foreign hostess, before mak- 
ing up a dinner-party, had to learn the 
political sympathies of those whom she 
proposed to invite, and when even kins- 
folk who had espoused different causes 
“cut” one another in public, are gone, one 
hopes never to return. 

Royalism is by no means dead, espe- 
cially in the Peloponnese, but an impor- 
tant section of moderate Royalists, led by 
Colonel Metaxas, seems disposed to accept 
the Republic and to cooperate politically 
with the more moderate Venezelists ; and 
other Royalist groups, though their or- 
gans indulge in much violent and sterile 
criticism of the existing regime, seem 
divided as to the policy which should be 
adopted in the coming elections. The 
average Greek voter outside the Pelopon- 
nese has been fickle enough, but, though 
he often says that the Royalist regime 
was less corrupt than some of its first suc- 
cessors, he does not forget the blunders 
that led to the Asiatic disaster of 1922, 
and, since he knows that a bloodless res- 
toration is impossible, it is not likely, even 
if he votes Royalist next time, actively to 
support a movement in favor of King 
George IT. 

The more Radical Republicans of the 
Democratic Union, led by M. Papanas- 
tasiou, whom his enemies describe as a 
semi-Communist and his friends as an 
advanced thinker, seem inclined to co- 
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quette with Communism, but many of 
their leader’s former bourgeots supporters 
have ceased to admire his tactics. 

The Democratic Union forms the most 
important fraction of the Parliamentary 
Opposition. The present Government is 
based on a coalition of the Conservative 
Democrats, led by the Prime Minister, 
M. Michalokopoulos; the Progressive 
Liberals, who follow M. Kaphandaris; 
and the National Democrats, whose chief 
is the Home Minister, Colonel Kondylis. 
It is not easy for a foreigner to discern 
any difference in the principles and pro- 
grams of the first two groups. Both are 
eminently pacific. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONTROVERSY 
IN CANADA 


HE Canadian Parliament has before 

it a proposition recently sponsored by 
an influential group of its members, 
which represents an important constitu- 
tional controversy in the country. It has 
found expression in a proposal made by 
Mr. W. F. Maclean, who has the distine- 
tion of having represented a Canadian 
constituency longer than any other mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, to de- 
mand from the Parliament in London an 
amendment of the British North Amer- 
ica Act, whereby the sole right to alter 
the Constitution of Canada, which has re- 
mained unchanged for half a century, 
would be vested solely in the Canadian 
Parliament. Under the present arrange- 
ment, such changes must be sanctioned 
from London. 


Principal Arguments Advanced 


The supporters of the movement which 
advocates this change argue substantially 
that Canada is an equal nation under the 
Crown, that there is no more reason to ask 
the sanction of the Parliament in London 
for changes in the Canadian Constitution 
than there would be for the Parliament in 
London to refer proposals affecting the 
Constitution of the United Kingdom to 
Canada or the other Dominions, and that 
the clauses in the British North America 
Act making the assent of the British Par- 
liament a condition of alterations in the 
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Canadian Constitution are a confession of 
dependence and inequality. 

Those behind the agitation are also 
among the chief advocates of the proposal 
to have a Canadian Ambassador in Wash- 
ington and Canadian Ministers in other 
foreign capitals. They call for separate 
representation for the Dominions in the 
League of Nations. They take an aloof 
position as regards responsibilities in 
Europe, and insist that no British treaty 
shall be recognized by Canada unless Can- 
ada is directly represented in the negocia- 
tion and there is subsequent ratification 
by the Canadian Parliament. 

Among the active leaders in this move- 
ment are Sir Clifford Sifton, Mr. John S. 
Ewart, K. C., Mr. T. A. Crerar, former 
leader of the Progressives, and Mr. Mac- 
lean. The chief organs of the movement 
are the Daily Star, of Toronto, and the 
Manitoba Free Press, of Winnipeg 


The More Extreme View 


Sir Clifford Sifton and Mr. Ewart, who 
perhaps go farther than some of their 
associates, argue that in negotiations be- 
tween Great Britain and foreign countries 
in which Canada has no direct interest 
she should refuse participation, and in 
case of war deny responsibility. In a 
speech delivered only a few weeks ago Sir 
Clifford Sifton said: 


With regard to this question of participa- 
tion in international conferences on peace 
and war, it is perfectly clear that if we re- 
pudiate naval and military responsibility for 
the foreign policy of Great Britain, as we un- 
questionably do and have done for 50 years, 
we have no right whatever to ask to be 
represented. There is not, in my judgment, 
the faintest possibility that the Canadian 
people will ever authorize their Government 
to adopt any different policy. If so, on what 
ground are we talking about adequate con- 
sultation and representation at peace con- 
ferences? We do not intend to pay the piper. 
What right have we to call the tune? 


As for the right of Canada to amend 
the British North America Act, he ar- 
gued that the Act had been amended by 
judicial decision and by administrative 
practice, it was not now the Act adopted 
by the Fathers of Confederation, and if 
further amendment was required it should 
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not be necessary to go to the Parliament 
in London for sanction or ratification, be- 
cause this condition made it more difficult 
to secure changes in the Constitution, 
which should require no other support or 
authority than the will and decision of 
the Canadian Partiament and the Cana- 
dian people. 


Distribution of Powers Between Provinces and 
Parliament 


The opponents of the movement argue 
that the whole question is really not one 
between Great Britain and the Dominion 
Parliament, but rather between the Par- 
liament and the Provinces. In the course 
of the debate on Mr. Maclean’s resolution, 
one of the speakers, Mr. Lapointe, said: 


The question is not and cannot be, one be- 
tween Great Britain and Canada. It might 
be a difficulty between this Parliament and 
the Provinces if there is any conflict in that 
regard. 


Under the British North America Act 
there is a definite distribution of powers 
between the Provinces and the Dominion. 
It was not intended to recognize State 
Rights as they exist under the American 
Constitution, nor yet to give such abso- 
lute powers to the Central Government 
as are provided under the Constitution 
of South Africa. There was the intention 
to create a strong Central Government, 
with a definite recognition of the rights 
of minorities, but without dependence 
upon the Provinces and without any 
declaration or understanding that un- 
defined powers should be exercised by 
the Provincial Governments. Judicial 
decision and administrative practice have 
perhaps enlarged the powers of the Prov- 
inces, but it is doubtful if that was antici- 
pated by the makers of the Constitution. 

It appeared quite clear from the debate 
that at least some of the Provinces, espe- 
cially the Catholic ones, which would in- 
evitably find themselves in a minority in 
the Dominion Parliament, will resist any 
proposal to vest in the Central Parliament 
any independent power to amend the Con- 
stitution, and that the Imperial guar- 
antees of the rights of minorities embodied 
in the British North America Act will not 
be lightly abandoned by them. 
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IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 
April 16 to May 15 


April 16—One hundred and forty per- 
sons are killed in the bomb out- 
rage in the Sveta Nedelia Ca- 
thedral, Sophia, during the fu- 
neral service of General Georg- 
hieff. 

April 23—Important commercial and ar- 
bitration treaties between Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia are 
signed at Warsaw. 

April 26—Field-Marshal von Hinden- 
burg is elected President of 
Germany. 

April 28—England returns to the gold 
standard, as announced by 
Winston Churchill, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

April 29—Field-Marshal von Hinden- 
burg formally declares his wil- 
lingness to accept his election to 
the Presidency of Germany. 

April 30—M. Caillaux announces his 
purpose to devise a plan which 
will mean the financial reha- 
bilitation of France. 

May 3—Jon Jose Gabino Villanueva and 
Dr. Abdon Saavedra are elected 
President and Vice-President 
of Bolivia, respectively. 

May 4—Mr. Alanson B. Houghton de- 
livers an important address on 
American foreign policy at the 
Pilgrims’ dinner in London. 

The International Conference 
on the Traffic in Arms con- 
venes in Geneva. 

May 5—Universal manhood suffrage is 
formally proclaimed, in Japan. 

May 6—It is announced that no succes- 
sor will be appointed to Sun 
Yat-Sen, but that a commission, 
including Yunnanese and other 
representative generals and one 
Communist, will carry on the 
Chinese Government. 

May 9—The World Advertising Conven- 
tion opens in Houston, Texas. 

May 12—Field-Marshal Paul von Hin- 
denburg takes the oath of office 
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as President of the German Re- 
public. 

May 13—Leon Trotsky, deposed head of 
the Soviet army, is slated for 
membership in the Soviet Cab- 
inet. 


COMING CONFERENCES, 1925 


July 12-September 4—Academy of Inter- 
national Law. The Hague. (Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 2 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C.) 

July 20-28—World Federation of Education 
Associations. Edinburgh, Scotland. (Au- 
gustus C. Thomas, Augusta, Maine.) 

July 23-Aug. 22—Institute of Politics, 
Williamstown, Mass. (WwW. W. McLaren, 
Williamstown, Mass.) 

July 29—Institute of International Law, 
The Hague. 

August 1-31—Summer Conference on Eco- 
nomic, Political, Racial and International 
Problems, under the auspices of the Fellow- 
ship for a Christian Social Order. Olivet, 
Mich. (Kirby Page, 311 Division Ave., Has- 
brouck Heights, N. J.) 

August 9-30—Universal Christian Confer- 
ence on Life and Work, Stockholm, Sweden. 
(Secretary, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.) 

August 11-16—International Catholic Con- 
ference, Oxford, England. On “Race and Na- 
tionality in the Christian Moral.” 

August 19-September 1—Furman Institute 
of Politics, Greenville, S. C. (Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, S. C.) 

August 24-28—Child Welfare Congress, 
Geneva. (“Save the Children” Fund.) 

Two Summer schools of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. (1) At 
Brunnsvik. (2) At Prague. (31 Tessel- 
schadestr, Amsterdam.) 

September.—Sixth Assembly of the League 
of Nations, Geneva. 

September 7%-11—National Conference on 
Science of Politics, under joint auspices of 
Columbia University and National Institute 
of Public Administration, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. (Raymond Moley, Co- 
lumbia Univ., N. Y.) 

October 1-16—Interparliamentary Union, 
23d Annual Conference, Washington, D. C., 
New York, N. Y., and Canada. (Ar- 
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thur D. Call, Colorado Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.) 

October 1-18—International Schools, Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, Glticksburg, Germany. (Gertude 
Baer, Kneesbeckstr. 56, 11., Berlin W, 15.) 
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(?) Twenty-fourth International Peace Cop. 
gress, Paris, France. (H. Golay Bureau In. 
ternational de la Paix, Geneva, Switzerland.) 

November 11—International Peace Confer. 
ence, San Francisco, Calif. (David Starr 
Jordan, Stanford University, Calif.) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW* 


By CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


EVIEWING the indications of prog- 
ress toward the permanent prevalence 

of peace, in his Nobel Prize Address, Mr. 
Root concluded that, “taken all in all, the 
clear and persistent tendencies of a slowly 
developing civilization justify cheerful 
hope.” The outbreak of the war pre- 
vented the delivery of that address and 
apparently gave denial to that hope. In 
the presence of the catastrophe, it seemed 
that eloquent addresses, the activities of 
peace organizations, and even the achieve- 
ments of the conferences of the nations, 
had merely fostered an illusion in gen- 
erous minds which were now forced to 
face realities. We then sought comfort 
in the fancy of a war to end war, in the 
prospect of a spiritual awakening which 
was to follow the orgy of strife constantly 
gaining momentum from hate and enlist- 
ing every talent and resource for the 
processes of destruction. But we have 
come to realize that war is not to be ended 
by war, that the seeds of another conflict 
have been plentifully sown, and that the 
spirit of man emerged from the fire of the 
struggle still unpurified, more restless if 
not more passionate, and less amenable 
to restraint. In both individual and na- 
tional life the only welcome gospel seems 
to be that of self-determination. Yet the 
cheerful hope that Mr. Root expressed 
rests on the deepest conviction of man- 
*This address, by Charles Evans Hughes, 
President of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, was delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Society held at the New Wil- 
lard Hotel, Washington, D. C., Thursday, 
April 23, 1925, at 8:30 o’clock. In our judg- 
ment, it is Mr. Hughes’ outstanding contri- 
bution to right thinking on the problems of 
war and peace. In frankness, we are led to 





go further and to confess that we know of 
no other utterance better calculated to clarify 
the issues at the basis of any international 
peace through justice —THeE Eprror. 


kind, that, despite all setbacks and how- 
ever slow, there is a forward movement 
which ultimately will bring us to the paths 
of peace. It is not for us to doubt, but 
to consider how we may do our part. 


The Friendly Hand 


One thing stands out clearly, that we 
should have a friendly hospitality for 
every suggestion intended to be helpful. 
The zeal of enthusiasts, with their facile 
production of peace plans, may try our 
patience. The saying that a pessimist is 
one who has just left an optimist is espe- 
cially apt when we consider the manifold 
proposals of apostles of peace who take ac- 
count of everything but the difficulties. 
But we should not allow our distaste to 
enfeeble our will. We must not fail to 
remember that no progress can be had un- 
less we have an atmosphere of endeavor 
and a disposition which lifts us above cap- 
tiousness. We need the co-operation of 
all citizens in seeking to curb passion and 
to form intelligent judgments, of those of 
professional training and special knowl- 
edge in giving a sound critique, and pre- 
eminently of those in charge of the foreign 
policies of government in making way for 
the victories of reasonableness. It should 
be understood by this time that no one 
formula will suffice. There are some who 
are so intent on law that they are im- 
patient of the necessary expedients of 
statesmen, and those who take account of 
immediate political exigencies are prone 
to turn away from what they may think to 
be barren juristic concepts. The truth is 
that every resource of accommodation 
should be conserved. We must continue 
the search for all practicable methods of 
settling existing disputes, of preventing 
the development of grievances, of ending 
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estrangements. We need the constant and 
kindly pressure of conciliatory sugges- 
tions. We realize that we must reckon 
not merely with differences, but with ap- 
prehensions, with deep-seated resentments, 
with the demands for immediate security 
which plans for remote benefits cannot 
adequately meet. To these ends many 
sorts of arrangements may be adapted and 
we should not look askance at them if they 
are likely to help troubled peoples to peace 
of mind and will not make more trouble 
than they cure. 


What is International Law? 


It is in this spirit that we consider the 
development of international law, not as 
an exclusive or all-sufficient remedy, but 
as an important means of correcting the 
evils that afflict us. And then this devel- 
opment is our especial concern. There 
is always the short view and the long view. 
Temporary expedients, patching up diffi- 
culties, arranging for mutual aid against 
aggression, may be of advantage, but we 
should seek not simply recovery from a 
distemper, or to prevent its spread, but 
an international hygiene—wholesome hab- 
its of international life. In dealing with 
international law we are considering noth- 
ing that is merely formal, still less what 
can be imposed, but the growth of civiliza- 
tion itself. The causes of war lie deeper 
than any particular grievance. They are 
to be found wherever there is appeal to 
the old human instinct, to the desire to 
survive, to make one’s life secure, to get 
the start of one’s enemy, to avenge insult, 
to seek aggrandizement, to establish mas- 
tery. In national life, this self-assertion 
has been modified by the acquired recog- 
nition of the advantages of stability and 
regulated intercourse, of the incompatibil- 
ity of violence with social welfare; but the 
tendency to revolution and civil war in 
many lands and the sporadic outbreaks 
which occur from time to time among our 
own people show how imperfect the recog- 
nition still is and how dependent we are 
for permanent results upon the gradual 
lifting up of communities and peoples to 
the conception of the larger gains of co- 
operative effort. When we consider the 
disposition to violence within nations, it is 
not surprising that the progress toward 
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international peace has been so slight. 
But it is precisely because we are dealing 
with civilization itself, which is nothing 
less than progressive self-restraint and 
an increasing capacity for co-operation to 
ensure the enrichment of the individual 
life, that we attach the greatest impor- 
tance to the development of international 
law which may be deemed to be a record 
of the judgments of the conscience of 
mankind. 

There has been much futile discussion 
of the question whether international law 
is properly law at all—a discussion which 
begins and ends with the definition of law. 
It is clear that the obligations of interna- 
tional law are accepted, not imposed by 
external will. It consists of those prin- 
ciples and rules which civilized States 
have agreed shall be binding upon them 
in their dealings with each other. Instead 
of this sort of law, the accepted, not im- 
posed, principle or rule, being outside of 
the proper conception of law, it is rather 
the normal and the most permanent. In 
customary law, it reflects the common or 
predominant judgment of the social need 
or convenience. Even legislation is suc- 
cessful in proportion to the extent that it 
proceeds from the general appreciation of 
social requirements. The notion of law as 
imposed and maintained by force may 
have its advantage in dealing with a small 
minority of infringers, but in the long 
run this notion derogates from its author- 
ity and counts for much of the natural 
revolt against legalistic conceptions. These 
are thought to be devices to bind life with 
unnecessary fetters. Obedience to munici- 
pal law, with the intelligent patriot, finds 
its motive not in yielding to force, but in 
the recognition of the law as the expres- 
sion of the democratic will through rep- 
resentative institutions. Taking the long 
view, it may not be regarded as a defect 
or a misfortune that we escape the notion 
of the impositions of force in the field of 
international law. It makes for peace be- 
cause it is accepted and is farthest re- 
moved from arbitrariness. Its gradual ex- 
tension marks a gain that is not merely 
temporary or illusory, but genuine prog- 
ress, and hence the effort to promote the 
reign of law, as accepted, not imposed, 
may be after all the most important con- 
tribution to permanent peace. 
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The Peace of Justice 


This thought carries with it the consid- 
eration that it is not correct, and certainly 
is not adequate, to speak of peace, or the 
mere absence of war, as our ultimate goal. 
We wish to have the peace, not of the low- 
est forms of life, but of the highest, with 
its inescapable longings and _strivings. 
Peace is but an opportunity, and our 
chief concern is justice. We cannot for- 
get, on this three hundredth anniversary 
of his epoch-making book, that it was jus- 
tice that was the preoccupation of Grotius. 
It was selfish, aggressive war that he con- 
demned, not war to defend the right or to 
punish a guilty State. We seek justice 
through peace, the peace which rests on 
justice, the assurances afforded by the 
peaceable methods made possible by the 
instrumentalities of justice. Of course, 
we are well aware that justice is a varying 
concept; that standards change from age 
to age, differ in different communities and 
nations, and are constantly blurred by na- 
tional interests; that there may be vain 
repetitions of the word or incantations 
which benumb the intellect; that, while 
justice in the abstract is a pleasing ideal, 
when sought in the concrete it is apt to 
lack definition because of conflict of 
opinion. The point is, that, despite all 
this, there is much common ground, and 
that the endeavor to find it with respect to 
international relations, and to give it ap- 
propriate definition when found, is the de- 
velopment of international law. More- 
over, as we reflect upon the disappoint- 
ments of the past, the varying moods of 
peoples, the easy growth of national ambi- 
tions whenever opportunity offers, we 
must realize that in seeking the develop- 
ment of international law we are inter- 
ested not simply in recorded results, but 
in the process itself. Close attention to 
the reports of the conscience of nations, 
the effort to record its judgments, the en- 
deavor to secure discussion of the princi- 
ples and rules demanded by the sense of 
justice in the international sphere, may 
well be the sort of training which the 
world needs most. 


As to the Nature of Sanctions 


It is difficult to escape the illusions of 
force and it is natural that, after the un- 
precedented organization of force in the 
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World War and the victory achieved by a 
concert of arms, the imagination of man 
should be fascinated with the idea of the 
sanctions of force and an enforced peace, 
Such plans may be practicable where they 
are least needed. When obligations have 
been assumed voluntarily, when the in- 
fraction of agreement or of the accepted 
rule of law has been judicially declared 
by authority acknowledged to be compe- 
tent and impartial, there is the least need 
of force to carry out decisions, as the prog- 
ress of civilization has brought us to the 
point where defiance of such judgments 
will be rare indeed, because they are sup- 
ported by the overwhelming opinion of 
mankind. Civilized nations which make 
agreements and accept obligations of the 
declared law are not disposed to court a 
general censure through breach of their 
undertaking. But there lies the area of 
conflicting policies and interests which 
are outside the definition of accepted obli- 
gations, and when the sanctions of force 
are sought with respect to this class of 
conflicts they are most difficult to apply. 
No one would profess to favor aggressive 
and unjust war, but the difficulty has been 
to define aggression. Progress has been 
made by emphasizing the thought that 
war begun after refusal to submit a jus- 
ticiable controversy to appropriate deter- 
mination is an aggressive war. But what 
of controversies that are of a different 
sort, that lie beyond the range of the ap- 
plication of treaties and the accepted prin- 
ciples and rules of the law? It may be 
easy to say that in such matters aggres- 
sion shall consist of defiance of the will 
or judgment of a group of other Powers. 
It might be difficult, however, to make 
such an arrangement work even if assent 
to it could initially be obtained. When 
the question in issue does not grow out of 
specific agreements or involve the breach 
of the accepted obligations of the law, 
when there is a conflict within the sphere 
of policy, the concert of Powers which 
makes possible the contemplated sanctions 
of force is not likely to be had. Small 
Powers, if their cases present minor or iso- 
lated interests, may be disciplined. But 
major problems and the interests which 
give rise to them divide not only the 
Powers immediately concerned, but other 
Powers, according to their conceptions, 
not of law, but of national advantage; 
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not of principle, but of expediency. The 
notion that great Powers with conflicting 
interests may be disciplined in this way 
would seem to be achimera. If any group 
of Powers may be privileged to decide as 
to such conflicts, understandings will in- 
evitably be sought in order to afford pro- 
tection against the day of decision, and 
we return to the old instinctive process of 
self-protection through balance of power. 
While, as I have said, no one should de- 
cry any sincere effort to promote peace or 
any partial or regional arrangements to 
that end which do not interfere with the 
proper concerns of others, it would not 
seem to be conducive in the long run to 
the interests of peace to promote trust in 
force or to center attention on the reme- 
dies of force which are likely to prove illu- 
sory when the test comes. If, as often em- 
phasized, what is needed is the cultivation 
of the habit of peace, how is the habit to 
be formed? Contemplate our relations to 
our great neighbor on the north. We 
have had bitterness and war; we grew to 
nationhood in an atmosphere of strife. 
But we have learned to forget the possi- 
bility of war and we now illustrate most 
happily the psychology of peace. We have 
not been thinking in terms of the sanc- 
tions of force, but of agreement; of the 
perpetuity of friendly relations not de- 
manded by others, but insisted upon by 
the judgment of both peoples. We have 
achieved this habit by long years of train- 
ing, through the use of the instrumentali- 
ties of peace. As we contemplate the dis- 
turbed conditions of the world, we see the 
need of re-enforcing these instrumentali- 
ties by directing the thought of nations to 
the facilities of accord, and especially to 
the obligations of law, not imposed, but ex- 
pressed in principles and rules accepted by 
voluntary action. Ultimately the hope of 
small States, the best guarantee of the 
independence of small States, will be 
found in the development of the law. Its 
field may be limited and many sources of 
conflict may lie outside of it, but atten- 
tion to the development of the law through 
essential voluntary action of independent 
States implies the development of the law- 
abiding sentiment. It implies the con- 
centration of thought upon the duties of 
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States, upon mutual international obliga- 
tions which inhere in intercourse. And 
in this way we may hope to make measur- 
able progress to that degree of civilization 
which will prosper the efforts of concilia- 
tion in the area outside the law, which will 
cultivate and at some time make dominant 
the spirit of reasonableness in dealing 
with the conflicts of interest, without 
which all peace plans are idle dreams. 


Codification 


It is this development that we have in 
mind when we speak of codification, refer- 
ring in particular to the codification of 
public international law. We do not use 
the term codification in its strict sense. 
We are thinking both of the restatement 
of the existing law and of the process of 
international legislation; that is, of re- 
invigorating the old law by fresh declara- 
tion and of obtaining the formulation of 
principles and rules which will settle old 
juristic controversies and also meet the 
demands of new conditions. Would it not 
be helpful, not merely in the interest of 
clarification and formal arrangement, but 
in educating peoples, now under prevalent 
democratic institutions more largely in- 
terested in foreign relations, with respect 
to the extent of their reciprocal obliga- 
tions and in cultivating the sense of re- 
sponsibility, if the representatives of the 
nations could assemble and reassert the 
principles and rules of the law considered 
to be binding; if they would deliberately 
retrace the old and somewhat overgrown 
paths of justice; if they would explore 
the uncertain areas in order to ascertain 
how far accord upon principle and rule is 
possible; if obstacles raised by purely 
selfish interests were exposed; if some- 
thing definite were attempted upon which 
the organs of public opinion could concen- 
trate, and the real difficulties which stand 
in the way of establishing the supremacy 
of law should be appreciated more clearly ; 
if at least to some extent we could fix at- 
tention on what was deemed to be right 
and not simply upon what might be ex- 
pedient. 

Difficulties Involved 


We can be under no misapprehension as 
to the conditions in which this task is to 
be accomplished. The consent of nations 
must be had, and this must be obtained 
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from governments faced with political exi- 
gencies, more than ever, under democratic 
organization, engaged in the primary and 
essential struggle for survival; govern- 
ments that are small and can attempt lit- 
tle; coalition governments that can prom- 
ise little; small Powers that are ineffec- 
tive; great Powers which find projects of 
interest all absorbing. Foreign offices are 
overwhelmed with work and the responsi- 
ble agencies of foreign intercourse have 
scant opportunity to consider anything 
but the insistent demands of each day, 
which consume all available time and ex- 
haust the stores of nervous energy. For 
example, it is safe to say that in our own 
country the work of the Department of 
State is three times what it was in the 
haleyon days before the war. The mere 
extent of the cares of foreign offices and 
the limits of human capacity account for 
much of the inability to get ahead with the 
solution of problems. When, as is usual, 
the approval of legislative assemblies must 
be had, the obstacles raised by the dis- 
tribution of responsibility, the unavoid- 
able differences in points of view, the 
precedence of measures dealing with do- 
mestic demands, the opportunities for ob- 
struction, inevitably appear, and the won- 
der is not the poverty, but the extent of 
achievement. The greatest difficulty ex- 
ists when the driving power of aroused 
public sentiment is absent, and the gen- 
eral public, keen for national interests, are 
disposed to look at the international arena 
as the place where victories are to be won 
for themselves, and are little disposed to 
be concerned with the wunspectacular 
efforts of their representatives to buttress 
international justice. Still, the develop- 
ment of international law through codifi- 
cation cannot be had without the favorable 
action of foreign offices and national legis- 
latures, and our problem is how to stimu- 
late effective co-operative endeavor, how 
to assure both deliberation and purpose. 
And it must always be borne in mind by 
our lay friends, who are intent upon the 
immediate perfecting and declaring of in- 
ternational law, even in the most extreme 
applications which their paper programs 
demand, that it is agreement we are seek- 
ing on the part of States which, according 
to our fundamental postulate, we must 
recognize as independent and equal before 
the law; the general accord, if not abso- 
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lute unanimity, which must characterize 
the recognition or assumption of interna- 
tional obligations. 


The Conference Method 


It is plain that the machinery best 
adapted to the purpose is that of the in- 
ternational conference, not of some na- 
tions, as in case of conferences appropri- 
ately concerned with the particular inter- 
ests of certain Powers or with proposed 
rules of limited application, but of all 
civilized nations who through their gov- 
ernments recognize the obligations of in- 
ternational law; conferences where all 
stand on an equal footing and in which the 
sole purpose is to perfect the law and the 
institutions of the law. To emphasize the 
importance of international conferences of 
this character is not to disparage others. 
Limited conferences may be not only of 
great value and necessary to the Powers 
concerned, but, through their success in 
dealing with special problems, may confer 
general benefits upon the world. What 
measure of success was attained at the 
Washington Conference on Limitation of 
Armament was due to the fact that it was 
limited as to participants and objects. 
The difficulties that have since appeared 
in endeavoring to obtain limitations gen- 
erally applicable to the naval armament 
of other Powers show that nothing would 
have been accomplished if the great naval 
Powers had postponed the limitations of 
their naval strength, awaiting a universal 
agreement, or if such a course had been 
made easy. In dealing with Far Eastern 
questions, it would not have helped to 
bring in the Powers which had no direct 
interest in these questions. The presence 
of parties without direct interest does not 
promote negotiations, but facilitates ca- 
bals. Our Pan American conferences 
show the advantages of regional confer- 
ences where the Powers concerned have 
questions to consider which are peculiar to 
themselves. Conferences, like other in- 
strumentalities, should be adapted to their 
ends. 


Codification in the Western Hemisphere 


Even in the case of the development of 
international law we may find advantage 
in the Western Hemisphere in dealing 
with the subject of American interna- 
tional law; not to derogate from the au- 
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thority of the universal law, but to set 
forth, in addition to the old law, principles 
and rules which are found to relate to the 
special exigencies of the American repub- 
lics. It was with this object that the 
Second International Conference of the 
American Republics in 1902 proposed a 
committee of jurists to draft codes of pub- 
lic and private international law, that the 
Third Pan American Conference again 
took up the project, and that the Fifth 
Pan American Conference, after the delay 
caused by the war, resolved to proceed 
with it. In preparation for the work of 
the International Commission of Ameri- 
can Jurists to be held at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1925, the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union requested the Executive 
Committee of the American Institute of 
International Law to aid the enterprise by 
its deliberations. As a result, we have a 
most promising development in this field 
through the labors of the committee over 
which our fellow-member, Doctor James 
Brown Scott, has presided. Thirty proj- 
ects of conventions covering a variety of 
subjects in the international law of peace 
have thus been prepared and presented to 
the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
ean Union and have been transmitted to 
the governments of the American Repub- 
lics that they may be laid before the Com- 
mittee of Jurists, which is to meet under 
the resolutions of the Fifth Pan American 
Conference. We are to have the privilege 
this evening of listening to the review of 
this movement and an exposition of these 
projects by Doctor Scott, to whose com- 
petent and persistent efforts this important 
progress is largely due, and for this reason 
I shall not attempt to comment upon the 
projects themselves. It may be noted, 
however, that they embody a bill of rights 
setting forth the fundamental rights and 
correlative obligations of the American re- 
publics, and these republics are invited by 
one of the proposed conventions, without 
criticizing territorial acquisitions effected 
in the past, to consolidate the general 
peace of this hemisphere by the renunci- 
ation of conquest. They are invited to 
agree that future territorial acquisitions 
obtained by means of war or under the 
menace of war, or in presence of an armed 
force, to the detriment of any American 
republic, shall not be lawfal. 

In this initiative, in which the Ameri- 
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can republics may take pride, there is 
nothing opposed to the more general en- 
terprise of codification. American initia- 
tive in the development of international 
law is the more natural because of our de- 
tachment and of the fact that we are more 
concerned in the establishment of general 
principles of international action than in 
the immediate political interests of Euro- 
pean Powers. You will not fail to recall 
that after the war, when the Advisory 
Committee of Jurists convened by the 
League of Nations was considering a plan 
for the establishment of a permanent court 
of international justice, Mr. Root pro- 
posed to that committee the recommenda- 
tion of a series of conferences to restate 
the established rules of international law 
and to formulate desirable amendments 
and additions. The Advisory Committee 
made this recommendation to the League 
of Nations, but it was not thought to be 
opportune to act upon it. Now, however, 
steps have been taken by the League in 
seeking the advice of eminent jurists, and 
it is to be hoped that the work done by the 
American Institute will be of assistance. 
We fully recognize that, important as is 
the development of what we call Ameri- 
can international law, and this should be 
promoted without delay, helpful as our 
Pan American conferences may be, we 
cannot be content until appropriate plans 
are made to restate, amend, and enlarge 
the universal law, and this, as I have said, 
should be accomplished through confer- 
ences embracing all civilized nations treat- 
ing international law as obligatory and 
meeting each other on an equal footing. 
It may be added that the Government of 
the United States has always welcomed 
such conferences, as our attitude toward 
the conferences at The Hague abundantly 
shows. It should be apparent that the 
controversy over the Covenant of the 
League of Nations involved no hostility 
to international conferences, or to their 
organization with machinery for conti- 
nuity, with suitable inquiries and reports 
pending meetings, but to the assumption 
of certain obligations in the Covenant of 
the League to which preponderant opinion 
here was opposed. In relation to the legis- 
lative processes of conferences initiated by 
the League to devise rules on various sub- 
jects of general concern, there has been a 
disposition to find a way, conformable to 
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American opinion and to our constitu- 
tional system, in which the United States 
could appropriately collaborate as an in- 
dependent State in the promotion of hu- 
manitarian measures, the correction of 
evils which can be dealt with adequately 
only by community of action, and the de- 
velopment of new or improved rules upon 
particular matters to which we have direct 
relation. When the nations are ready to 
take up the development of the universal 
law, it should not be difficult, with the ex- 
perience of The Hague Conferences, to 
devise methods facilitating and insuring 
the full participation, on an equal basis, 
of all States who welcome the reign of 
law. This would be essentially a separate 
undertaking from regional plans, from the 
limited conferences of particular Powers 
or groups of Powers, from the promotion 
of special agreements such as the limita- 
tion of armament, however desirable these 
may be from the standpoint of particu- 
lar interests or the general peace. 


Problems Facing Any Conference 


While we must emphazize the method 
of conference, we should not permit our- 
selves, as apparently many do, to become 
victims of the delusion that this method 
assures achievement. Some are disposed 
to clamor for conferences, as though they 
were ends, not means,—forgetting that 
they must be held under favorable condi- 
tions to give even promise of progress. 
The international conference is merely an 
agency of diplomacy; it brings together 
the representatives of several or many 
Powers, thus facilitating interchanges, re- 
ducing the circumlocution of many notes, 
giving larger opportunity for direct argu- 
ments, for a clearer understanding of po- 
sitions, for finding ways of accommoda- 
tion, for the influence of personality, for 
the pressure of public opinion. But a con- 
ference is not a parliament, where a ma- 
jority can enforce its will—a fact too 
often ignored by zealous promoters. The 
delegates represent independent Powers. 
Even if they agree, the conventions they 
sign go to their respective governments 
for approval and, except in certain cases, 
must receive the assent of legislative bodies 
in order to become effective. In a con- 
ference, all action not procedural is ad 
referendum. The difficulties in securing 


unanimous action in conferences are suf- 
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ficiently great. Foreign offices give in- 
structions mindful of political difficulties 
at home; the suggestion of pressure is re- 
sented; there is constant finesse to avoid 
dealing directly with unwelcome propos- 
als,—and often there is refuge in the com- 
promises of ambiguous phrases. Some- 
times delegates are sent who may have 
some individual prestige, but have little 
political influence in their own country, 
and whose advice to their own govern- 
ments or their legislatures carries little 
weight. Even when conferences are most 
successful and there is a manifest desire 
on the part of all parties to secure results 
and effectively to co-operate to that end, 
there may be great delay in putting their 
conventions into operation. Two of the 
treaties made at the Washington Confer- 
ence on Limitation of Armament, one re- 
lating to Far Eastern questions, the other 
to poison gases and submarines, have not 
gone into effect because all the ratifica- 
tions are not yet in. We do not escape 
these difficulties when we seek the devel- 
opment of the law. Indeed, it may prove 
to be easier to agree upon particular rules 
governing certain special transactions 
where immediate convenience is involved 
than to obtain accord in formulating prin- 
ciples or rules of a general nature. Even 
in the restatement of existing law, foreign 
offices with particular policies and inter- 
ests in view will watch carefully the 
formulation of general statements, and 
where the development of the law is con- 
cerned with the settlement of old ques- 
tions as to which the Powers have taken 
different positions, or with the framing of 
rules to meet new conditions, the process 
will encounter an almost hopeless contra- 
riety of opinion and an almost endless de- 
bate, because there is no pressure of su- 
preme demand to make imperative the end 
of talk and an appropriate accord. Na- 
tions will be reluctant to surrender views 
for which their statesmen have argued in 
diplomatic exchanges, and all will be keen 
to note and oppose any declaration which 
may count against a perceived interest. 
Again, it may be that the failure of a 
government to have a definite policy in a 
particular matter may paralyze its action. 
The demands of administration have led 
to the creation in every government of 
numerous administrative departments, 
each specializing in a particular field and 
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naturally having a sense of authority and 
pride of opinion. Such departments, 
while dealing with matters with which 
international law is, or should be, con- 
cerned, may not have the horizon of the 
foreign office and may take a narrow and 
provincial view which finds support in an 
important constituency and strongly in- 
fluences the legislature. One subject may 
touch several administrative departments. 
Foreign offices must consult the experts 
of their governments in different spheres 
of activity and often must await a formu- 
lated concurrence of opinion which it is 
difficult to get. 

With all these obstacles, it is plain 
that the way for an international confer- 
ence on the development of international 
law must be well prepared. It would be 
idle to expect success by merely calling a 
conference without the preparation of defi- 
nite proposals well thought out. Such a 
course would probably lead to a few pious 
resolutions and adjournments for a long 
sleep. If we are to have any measure of 
success in the codification of international 
law, it must be taken up energetically and 
systematically by the jurists of the na- 
tions, those who are at once most compe- 
tent and most zealous. This is the course 
long advocated in this Society, and it was 
a cardinal feature of the proposal in 1920, 
to which I have referred, that the organi- 
zations of international jurists should pre- 
pare and propose projects for such confer- 
ences. Most of the work already done has 
been performed in this way. What we 
have of international law is largely the 
product of the work of jurists whose argu- 
ments and treatises have brought about 
the necessary consensus of the nations. 
Recall the words of Lieber: 


The strength, authority, and grandeur of 
the law of nations rests on, and consists in, 
the very fact that reason, justice, equity, 
speak through men “greater than he who 
takes a city’—single men, plain Grotius; 
and that nations, and even Congresses of 
Vienna, cannot avoid hearing, acknowledg- 
ing, and quoting them. But it has ever been, 
and is still, a favorite idea of mine that 
there should be a congress of from five to 
ten acknowledged jurists to settle a dozen 
or two of important yet unsettled points—a 
private and boldly self-appointed congress, 
whose whole authority should rest on the 


inherent truth and energy of their own 
proclama., 


Lieber saw the possibility of a settle- 
ment, as he said Grotius settled, “by the 
strength of the great argument of jus- 
tice.” Herein lies what I regard as the 
chief opportunity at this time of our 
societies and institutes of international 
law, to strive to reach that weighty accord 
which must be had to achieve finally the 
agreement of the Powers. Herein lies 
the promise of the work already done by 
the Committee of the American Institute. 
The important fact, as I have said else- 
where, is not of the immediate accept- 
ability of their projects, but that they have 
projects, that they have collaborated to a 
definite end and have produced results 
ready for analysis, adoption, or improve- 
ment. 

But, in relation to this essential contri- 
bution of jurists, I should like to make 
this suggestion: Eventually, foreign offices 
and governments will have the decisive 
word. This preliminary work of jurists 
should, if possible, be carried on with the 
idea of exploring in their respective coun- 
tries the policies of their governments, to 
the end that these might be anticipated, 
clarified, defined, and the possibilities of 
modification in the interest of a general 
agreement be considered. While govern- 
ments may not be expected to declare 
formally their policies and purposes, ex- 
cept governmentally, as occasion arises, in- 
formal contacts could be had by the repre- 
sentatives of local societies of international 
law with the legal advisers of govern- 
ments; so that, through some feasible co- 
operation, the preparatory work of jurists 
should be as little academic as possible. 


Judicial Processes Also Necessary 


There is another way of developing in- 
ternational law in addition to the direct 
legislative processes, and that is through 
international judicial institutions. It is 
said frequently, and with cogency, that we 
need an improved body of law to be ap- 
plied by an international court. There are 
too many gaps in the law, where decision 
must fail for want of principles and rules 
commanding the necessary acceptance, to 
permit the denial of the importance of di- 
rect legislative procedure. Much that is 
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said on this subject has immediate bearing 
on programs for obligatory arbitration. 

It may, indeed, be fanciful to suppose 
that independent States having the power 
and disposition to determine their own 
policies will bind themselves to submit 
generally questions, which may arise out- 
side the law and treaties, to the decision 
of others, where there is no recognized 
standard of law or justice, but simply a 
conflict of interests. It may not be too 
much to hope, however, that in the domain 
of law, and as to the interpretation of 
agreements, where there are accepted 
standards to be applied, nations will ulti- 
mately be willing to obligate themselves in 
advance to submit to a judicial settlement. 
The reservations such as those made in our 
own arbitration treaties in relation to the 
submission of legal questions may be taken 
to show a fear as to the standards to be 
applied and as to the impartiality of de- 
cision rather than a reluctance to have an 
appropriate settlement according to law. 
In practice, the United States does not re- 
fuse arbitration of justiciable questions, 
but when a treaty for obligatory arbitra- 
tion is proposed, imagination has con- 
jured up every possibility and the fact 
that international law has not yet been 
formulated adequately has undoubtedly re- 
tarded and will continue to retard the 
movement for the obligatory arbitration 
of questions which in their nature are jus- 
ticiable. 

While fully appreciating the necessity 
of provision for legislative processes in the 
international field, it is most extreme to 
say that judicial institutions should await 
that development. In view of the difficul- 
ties besetting international legislative 
procedure, that would probably be a long 
postponement. The suggestion that an in- 
ternational court should await the develop- 
ment of international law is of that aca- 
demic character which puts hurdles in the 
way of progress. As we need various sorts 
or arrangements to promote peace, we re- 
quire different kinds of instrumentalities 
to develop the law, and especially should 
we have the continuous functioning of a 
permanent court of international justice. 

It should be a sufficient answer to ob- 
jectors, that there are a host of treaties, 
and these constantly multiply, giving rise 
to numerous questions which require ju- 
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dicial examination and with respect to 
which there should be consistency of de- 
cision. Treaties, generally, to be sure, 
have limited objects and register a particu- 
lar accord, but not infrequently their con- 
struction demands the application of the 
principles and rules of law, and the judi- 
cial work in deciding controversies that 
grow out of international agreements in a 
true sense develops the law. But, aside 
from international agreements, there is al- 
ready a sufficient body of international 
law, a sufficient history of the practice of 
nations, to be explored, to make judicial 
institutions both workable and imperative, 
If a national court may illumine interna- 
tional law by such a decision as that of 
our Supreme Court in the Pasquete Ha- 
bana (175 U. S., 677); if even through 
the decision of the tribunals of one nation 
statements of law emerge which command 
general approval because of cogent ex- 
position, how much more would such re- 
sults follow the declarations and decisions 
of international tribunals and in particu- 
lar of a permanent international court 
composed of eminent and impartial jurists 
drawn from all over the world and dedi- 
cating their lives to the maintenance of 
judicial standards. 

Those who insist on a fairly complete 
body of law before the setting up of an 
international court justifying adherence 
take too little account of the natural proc- 
ess of the growth of the law and the ex- 
traordinary fecundity of general principles 
when used in the course of judicial work. 
Our American constitutional law in its 
most interesting aspects is built up of 
judicial decisions giving application to 
some very general concepts. It would have 
been unfortunate indeed if the work of 
Chancellor Kent had been compelled to 
await the establishment by legislation of 
American equity jurisprudence. It should 
not be necessary to remind lawyers of the 
growth of the common law. If the work 
of jurists has great weight in the inter- 
national sphere, how much greater would 
be the effect of the labors of jurists con- 
tinuously engaged in the decision of con- 
troversies under the necessity of applying 
principle to concrete cases, with the enor- 
mous advantage of arguments born of real 
exigencies, with the responsibility not 
merely of writing, but of determining. 
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Instead of insisting that the establishing 
of a permanent international court should 
await the development of international 
law, I should say that the work of such 
a court would be the best assurance that 
we should have that development. 

It would seem that no one who favors 
judicial settlement of international dis- 
putes should oppose a permanent interna- 
tional court. It seems to be assumed that 
we should continue to have the processes 
of arbitration. But these processes lack 
continuity, and, moreover, the difficulty 
of obtaining an agreement upon suitable 
arbiters is an obstacle constantly growing 
more serious, especially in view of the di- 
visive effects of the World War. 

Fortunately the Permanent Court of 
International Justice has been established, 
with judges whose competence none can 
deny. I have already had the privilege of 
reviewing before this Society the grounds 
upon which this court should be supported. 
I earnestly hope that the appropriate sup- 
port of the Court by the Government of 
the United States will not be delayed 
much longer. No one desires, I take it, 
that judicial institutions should be under 
the dominance of political organizations, 
and it is believed that the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is free of 
such domination. That independence can 
be made secure by the support of all na- 
tions, and especially by that of the United 
States, on terms of adherence such as have 
been proposed by President Harding and 
President Coolidge. It would seem to be 
idle to expect that another tribunal can be 
set up or that progress can be made by 
such a futile demand. The Powers that 
are members of the League of Nations 
would have the right to participate in the 
election of judges of a permanent inter- 
national court under any possible arrange- 
ment. It would be extravagant to call 
such participation under the present ar- 
rangement political control; still less 
would such an objection lie if the United 
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States were admitted to equal participa- 
tion. As has been frequently pointed out, 
the court in the exercise of its judicial 
functions is not governed by the League 
of Nations, but performs its duties under 
a separate agreement, which is designed 
to safeguard independent and impartial 
action in the decision of cases. It is not 
my purpose at this time to restate the rea- 
sons for the support of the Permanent 
Court, but simply to emphasize the incal- 
culable advantage of having such a tri- 
bunal to aid in the development of inter- 
national law; to reinforce the law-abiding 
sentiment through recourse to the exercise 
of its jurisdiction and acceptance of its 
decisions. Not improbably the nations 
may thus be led to avail themselves more 
readily of the necessary international 
legislative processes to perfect the law and 
to satisfy enlarged conceptions of inter- 
national justice. 


As to the Goal 


The establishment of the reign of law, 
as distinguished from the rule of might, 
may be a process as slow as that of the 
evolution of the higher forms of life. Tur- 
bulent peoples impatient of order, restless 
democracies making government difficult, 
pseudo-patriots yielding nothing, give 
little promise of international peace. The 
will to peace begins at home, but there is 
avidity for education and we may feel con- 
fident that in time the leaven of reason 
will leaven the whole lump. Despite un- 
rest and many grievances, there are grati- 
fying indications of a revived and height- 
ened appreciation of the interests of peace. 
At least the avenues of intelligent en- 
deavor are open, and in relation to the de- 
velopment of international law there is 
unexampled opportunity for those of spe- 
cial competence who have devoted them- 
selves to its study. In this collaboration 
the members of this Society will undoubt- 
edly esteem it a privilege to perform their 
part. 
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HUGO GROTIUS—SPOKESMAN FOR NEIGHBOR. 
LINESS AMONG NATIONS 


By ESTHER MATSON 


N PARIS, three hundred years ago, 

there was published a book known as 
the “Laws of War and Peace.” In the 
month of June, six years earlier, the au- 
thor, one Hugo Grotius, had been sent to 
prison, presumably for life, on the little 
Island of Louvestein. This man, who has 
long borne the enigmatic title of “Founder 
of International Law,” is today coming 
into his own. Today we are actually 
startled as we come to realize how he 
turned adversity into a tool wherewith to 
labor in the cause of humanity. We are 
astonished to discover his fundamental 
modernity. We see him advocating the 
belief that nations have responsibilities as 
truly as do individuals, that nations should 
obey law as surely as individuals should, 
that national welfares are inter- not in- 
dependent. In short, we find him, three 
centuries ago, acting as spokesman for in- 
ternational neighborliness. 

True, we had not entirely forgotten this 
Hollander. We had long ranked him as 
one illustrious measure of a man’s men- 
tality, but we had quite lost sight of him 
as a human being. A fog hangs between 
us and his personality. The mere fact 
that he wrote his masterpiece in Latin is 
enough to discourage many of us from 
reading it; but, more than this, the theme 
of it is so abstract that it repells. And 
yet, to us of this day, his is the most out- 
standing figure of his day, because we are 
trying at last to put into practice some of 
the theories he enunciated. 

Essentially modern we find him because, 
although law was his profession, his view- 
point was not that of the jurist merely; 
and, although philosophy was his bent, his 
viewpoint was not that of the philosophic 
speculator merely. Contrary to the fash- 
ion which made Francis Bacon complain 
that “all those which have written of laws 
have written either as philosophers or as 
lawyers, and none as statesmen,” Grotius 
struggled to make his philosophic theories 
practical—pragmatic, we say today. 


As for the philosophers [said Bacon], they 
make imaginary laws for imaginary com- 


monwealths; and their discourses are as the 
stars, which give little light, because they 
are so high. For the lawyers, they write 
according to the States where they live, 
what is received law, and not what ought to 
be law; for the wisdom of a law-maker is 
one, and of a lawyer is another. 


Despite the fact that he drew up his 
laws of war and peace along the recognized 
lines of his time, that he weighted his 
argument down with references to prece- 
dent, that he made endless citations of 
authors then held to be authoritative, and 
reviewed ancient practice with tedious 
pedantry, he arrived at conclusions of his 
own. If he piled authority upon author- 
ity, he did it for what seemed to him a 
purpose. And at the core of his purpose 
was consideration of the broad issues. His 
real concern was for what we term in our 
present-day phraseology the humane as- 
pect. 

Take one example of Grotius’ way of 
reasoning. As philosopher, he would wish 
to eliminate “goare-faced Warre” from the 
face of the globe. As jurist, he would 
wish to formulate rules for particular 
States. But from the broader, statesman- 
like viewpoint he saw that so long as force 
of arms prevails something at least might 
be gained if the monster’s worst abuses 
could be lessened. This the motive for 
gathering together a series of principles 
based on natural right or justice, and ap- 
plicable—or so Grotius deemed them—to 
the whole civilized world. “War itself 
should be subject to the rules of humanity 
and decency.” Surely here is plain speak- 
ing! 

Again, look at his conception of man as 
a supremely “social creature”—a creature 
capable, according to his belief, of arriving 
at a general working scheme or system of 
conduct and of acting on it. Such a be- 


lief strikes us as strangely optimistic, al- 
most fatuous, in one whose fatherland had 
but just emerged from its ordeal with 
Spain, and one whose own life-span fell at 
a period when the grossest inhumanity, 
alike in high places and in low, prevailed. 
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Our author did not even live to see the 
end of the dismal Thirty Years’ War, 
which was then involving so many of the 
countries of Europe. The Treaty of West- 
phalia, which brought it to a formal close, 
did not materialize until three years after 
his death. It is claimed that the modern 
sentiment against cruelty had its dawn 
then. At least that treaty showed a nota- 
ble advance in its provisions for the con- 
quered peoples, and some declare that this 
lenience was brought about by the influ- 
ence of Grotius’ teachings. 

However that may be, the wonder is how 
our author, living when he did, could hold 
his faith in the possibility of something 
better to come. Always he maintained 
his thesis, that “man has an exquisite de- 
sire of society.” This, the crux of his 
whole philosophy, he states more than 
once, but nowhere more cogently than in 
the famous passage of his “preliminary 
discourse”: “Man has a desire for life 
spent in common with his fellow-men ; and 
not merely spent somehow, but spent tran- 
quilly and in a manner in keeping with 
his intellect.” 

The gift of speech, distinguishing the 
humans from the beasts, in Grotius’ view 
furthers this desire of comradeship, and 
this social instinct, furthermore, forms 
the base on which all human law rests. 

“This sociability, or this care of main- 
taining society in a manner conforming 
to the light of human understanding, is 
the fountain of right.” 

Odd to reflect that Bacon used the same 
simile—almost, indeed, the same words— 
to explain the relation of the laws of jus- 
tice to civil law. “There are in nature,” 
said Bacon, “certain fountains of justice 
whence all civil laws are derived but as 
streams.” The Dutchman, however, car- 
ried the idea further, advancing the 
thought that although the man-made laws, 
or the laws of nations, do not always seem 
to coincide with the Laws of Nature; yet, 
since they take their rise in Nature, they 
are bound in the final analysis to har- 
monize. 

The manner in which he developed his 
thesis was that approved by his age, not a 
manner calculated to court present-day 
favor! With its thousand and one cita- 


tions, its allusions and its linked argumen- 
tations long drawn-out, it makes difficult, 
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if not impossible, reading for a lack- 
leisure generation. Yet it has passages to 
arrest the attention of us all, even of the 
most unleisurely and unthinking—out- 
standing passages, sometimes pithy, some- 
times picturesque, sometimes actually 
naive. As when he insists that although 
the wealth of his witnesses (to wit, his 
tediously numerous quotations from clas- 
sical writers) does not prove his theses 
absolutely, yet “where many men of dif- 
ferent times and different places unani- 
mously affirm the same thing for truth”, 
it behooves us as rational beings to pay 
attention to them. In another passage 
he puts his idea this way: “Not that I 
regard these as judges from whose de- 
cision there is no appeal ; but I 
quote them as witnesses, whose conspiring 
testimony, proceeding from innumerable 
different times and places, must be re- 
ferred to some universal cause.” (Prol., 
40.) 

Taken as a whole, however, this stupen- 
dous work suffers from one defect—it is 
uninteresting. It has none of the magic 
of literary style that was Bacon’s mighty 
gift; none of the majestic tread of such 
prose as was Milton’s when Milton chose 
to write in prose; none of those rich vein- 
ings of mordant wit that so effectively 
marbled the writing of Erasmus; none of 
the winsome color that lends charm to 
some of our later moralizers. The fatal 
fact is, this monument of learning reveals 
nowhere any hallmark of personality. 
Consider what that means and we no 
longer wonder that it is nowhere read ex- 
cept by students as an “authority.” 

And yet, if we could contrive some way 
to get at this man’s personality, we feel 
that here was one worth the knowing. His 
career in bare outline is sufficiently out 
of the ordinary to iustify Guizot’s bon 
mot, “If you are fond of romance, read 
history.” Yet it is with difficulty, from 
here a hint and there a hint, that we can 
get any notion of the man behind the 
scholastic mask. 

They were still stirring times in Delft 
in 1583, when Grotius was born. The 
Dutch peoples had just become the United 
Provinces. The famous stadholder, Wil- 
liam the Silent, had scarcely had chance 
to prove whether his greatness as a com- 
mander could extend to greatness as a 
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ruler when he was assassinated. The as- 
sassination took place one year after 
Grotius’ birth, and at Delft. The city 
conspicuous both before and after this 
period in Holland’s annals, was a fitting 
birthplace for the swordless citizen who 
wielded his particular weapon, his pen, in 
the cause of tolerance, and who foresaw 
that tolerance must eventually be applied, 
not merely to matters religious and mat- 
ters political, but also to affairs of social 
and community life, that are bound to- 
gether the world round. 

He began his career with a handicap. 
His worldly station was too prosperous for 
our taste in heroes, and then he became a 
youthful prodigy. He came of a titled 
family, originally French. His father, a 
lawyer of repute, had been four times 
burgomaster of Leyden, a man of versatile 
talents and of public-spiritedness. It is 
really hardly fair to count it against a lad 
that he should grow up under exception- 
ally happy circumstances, that he should 
be surrounded by influential friends and 
relatives, and that he should inherit bril- 
liancy; nor that, by another favor of For- 
tune, he should be sent to the University 
of Leyden. Situated in a city perhaps the 
most beautiful in Holland, the University 
of Leyden had been founded to commemo- 
rate the escape from Spanish dominion, 
and almost immediately took its place 
among the most famous centers of culture 
which the Europe of that day could boast. 

Pictorial, this Grotius, just as his 
native land is, but with none of that 
land’s intimate quality. He is rarely 
glimpsed as a person, but now and again 
by flashlight, so to speak, as a personage. 
Few chances are given us to get humanly 
acquainted with him; for the assurance 
that he wrote verses in Latin at nine 
years of age, Greek odes at eleven; that 
he entered the university at twelve, and 
at fifteen edited an encyclopedia—such 
items as these rather suggest a prig than 
reveal a personality. Nor are we helped 
by our next glimpse of him, as the lad of 
fifteen, heralded as “The Miracle of Hol- 
land,” who took part in Olden-Barne- 
veldt’s embassy to France. This picture 
is pleasant enough, the youth standing 
out against the bright background of 
Henry of Navarre’s court with a lustre of 
his own, and winning recognition in the 
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shape of a golden chain at the end of 
which hung a miniature of His Majesty! 
Glitter and pageantry here, but no re 
vealing touches. Indeed, from first to 
last, his story is so appropriate for screen 
representation that we wonder it has not 
been captured by some producer. 

After a year of study in Paris the 
young man returns to his home and is 
admitted to the bar. Soon after, the 
chance falls to him of serving as advo- 
cate for the Dutch East India Company. 
Enviable position indeed! But the his- 
toric beauty of it is that this service 
brings him to a first-hand study of the 
relationship existing between the dif- 
ferent countries. It plunges him straight- 
way into a consideration of many of the 
most trying problems which such rela- 
tionships involve. At twenty-one he 
sums up the results of his experience and 
his research during this service in a 
manuscript which he calls “De jure 
predx.” And, strange though it seems, 
this comparatively short treatise contains 
the gist of much of the thought and re- 
search which went into the making of his 
stupendous work of twenty years later, 
the famous “De jure belli et pacis.” 

Our next picture of him is when he 
receives an appointment as “Histori- 
ographer of the United Provinces.” Next, 
when he is made Advocate-General of the 
Fise for Holland and Zealand. Now, in 
Zeeland he marries one Mary van Reiges- 
berg, whose feminine ingenuity, by the 
bye, is to stand him in goodly stead not 
long hence. In 1613, when thirty years 
of age, he is sent abroad on another em- 
bassy, this time to help adjust a maritime 
dispute between Holland and England. 

But now, on his return home, the clouds 
begin to edge the horizon of his fate. 
Now arise those Calvinist versus Armin- 
ian or Remonstrant Disputations which 
seem to us, looking back on them, as fu- 
tile and uncalled for as our own World 
War. The fierceness with which these 
disputes are waged is unspeakable. Gro- 
tius, siding with the Remonstrants, per- 
sists, despite all warnings in trying to se- 
cure tolerance for all sects. Writing to 
his brother at this time, he says: “I shall 
never cease to use my utmost endeavors 
for establishing peace among Christians; 
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and if I do not succeed, it will be honor- 
able to die in such an enterprise.” 

Involved as he is with his liberal 
friends, Hoogeberz and Olden-Barneveldt, 
the crisis comes in August, 1618, when 
the three are arrested. Follows in No- 
vember the famous—or more truly infa- 
mous—Synod of Dort. The court itself 
is illegal, the sentences it pronounces in- 
credible. Olden-Barneveldt, the sturdy 
maintainer of the Republic, the faithful 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, whom 
Motley called “the prime minister of 
Protestanism,” is condemned to die on 
the scaffold. This patriot is seventy-one 
years old, and the reasons given for his 
condemnation are two—alleged treason 
and “defense and support of religious 
toleration.” His followers are sentenced 
to imprisonment for life, their crime 
being “defense and support of religious 
toleration.” And this is happening in 
the country which but a few years back 
has won a seemingly miraculous release 
from the combined tyranny and bigotry 
of Spanish domination ! 

Our next picture of Grotius shows a 
man of thirty-six, his worldly prospects, 
hitherto so fair, turned on a sudden to 
blackness, his numerous pieces of prop- 
erty confiscated, his person held captive 
in the gaunt prison of Louvestein. Here 
it is that, in Motley’s resounding phrase, 
he takes “captivity captive.” At first he 
is harshly treated, but by degrees more 
and more leniency is shown him. At 
length matters are so arranged that his 
wife joins him, bringing with her books 
and writing materials. And now, with 
the help of influential friends, who keep 
him supplied with whatever books and 
manuscripts are necessary to his research, 
he occupies himself with the study of the 
subject that interests him most, that 
which we call today the science of inter- 
national law. But after nearly two years 
of confinement the scene is set for that 
dramatic episode the idea for which is 
credited to Grotius’ wife. The guards 
and sailors have become so used to the 
sight of the book-box, a heavy thing of 
about four feet square, going back and 
forth between the prison and the main- 
land, that it is thought safe to try hiding 
the prisoner himself in it. The plan 
seems to be working successfully when 
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one of the soldiers complains of the 
weight of the box, saying, “There must 
be an Arminian in it.” To the rescue, 
here comes the woman’s wit, declaring, 
“Certes, there are Arminian books in it.” 
Whereupon the freight goes on its way. 
Reaching its destination, the house of a 
friendly merchant in the mainland town 
of Gorcum, the box is hurriedly opened 
and the scholar, cramped, but not abso- 
lutely suffocated, staggers into the arms 
of his friends. Soon, disguised as a 
mason, he makes his escape to Antwerp, 
and from there to France. In France, 
Louis XIII not only offers the refugee 
his royal protection, but even awards him 
a pension of three thousand livres. 

Next Grotius’ wife, who has barely 
escaped paying the penalty of his flight 
with her life, is liberated and enabled to 
join him in Paris. But now money dif- 
ficulties press hard, for there is more 
promise than performance to the royal 
pension, and fate still looms darkly until 
a rich nobleman, one Count de Méme, is 
moved to offer Grotius and his family 
the use of a small chateau which he owns, 
near Senlis. This proves a happy retreat 
enough, and, as good luck would have it, 
close at hand is the great private library 
of De Thou, of which our scholar is given 
the freedom. 

Everything thus favors the project, 
the writing of “The Laws of War and of 
Peace.” 

It is counted a veritable tour de force 
that a man should be able to complete 
such a stupendous work as this in one 
year. It must be remembered, however, 
that the plan has been in our author’s 
mind a full score of years, and has been 
slowly but surely maturing. So volumin- 
ous is the manuscript that now the sheer 
labor of printing it takes four months. 
Finally, in Paris, in 1625, it is brought out. 

Grotius receives as honorarium two 
hundred copies of the book to dispose of 
for his own profit, but out of this number 
he must send presentation copies to the 
King, to the Papal Nuncio, to number- 
less other worthies; so that, when all is 
said, the work never repays him in money 
for the cost. But it is “epoch-making.” 
Almost immediately it arouses contro- 
versy. It is, needless to say, placed on 
the Index Expurgatorius at Rome (not 
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to get clear of that, indeed, till the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century). It 
forces the attention of learned and in- 
fluential men throughout the world. 
Within the next forty years it has taken 
its place as the basis for courses of inter- 
national study in all the universities of 
Europe; nor is any legal case involving 
international problems settled without 
reference to it. 

The story of how Gustavus Adolphus 
considers it, whether legend or no, is in- 
teresting and not without significance. 
Whenever the Swedish king goes to the 
field of war, it is averred, he carried a 
copy of this book with him and sleeps 
with it under his head. After the king’s 
death, Chancellor Oxenstiern appoints the 
needy author ambassador between Sweden 
and France. This appointment Grotius 
holds for the last ten years of his life. 
In 1645 he receives grudging permission 
from Queen Christina to retire, and sets 
forth from Stockholm for the last time. 
The ship in which he sails suffers ship- 
wreck near Dantzig, and although the 
scholar is rescued from the ocean he 
shortly after succumbs to the effects of 
strain and exposure. Romantic to the 
end, but, as ever, eluding intimacy. 

Of most celebrities we have portraits, 
executed either with pen or paint brush, 
that help put us in happy touch with the 
human side of them. It is true, the 
noted painter, Mierevelt, did paint Gro- 
tius; but there is nothing convincing 
about the portrait he has given us. It is 
true, the devotion of Grotius’ wife, of his 
brother, and of more then one lifelong 
friend, would suggest a man of human 
qualities, even of personal magnetism. It 
is true, several of his contemporaries have 
given their testimonies of him, but, un- 
luckily, the manner in which they wrote 
was so tediously eulogistic that what they 
have said prejudices us rather against 
than in his favor. So most certainly 
does the tone of the inscription on his 
tomb in Delft, where he is named the 
“Prodigy of Europe.” 

Thrown back on his writings, we find 


his personality fares no better. Dry 
political and religious treatises, drier 


poetical dramas—one of these, “Adamus 
Expul,” however, interesting as a curi- 
osity, because it inspired Milton to write 
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“Paradise Lost’”—these productions, al. 
though they are numerous, as if Grotius 
had been one of our authors of best sell- 
ers, are utterly dull, utterly unillumi- 
native. 

However, if it is difficult to visualize 
him as a man and quite impossible to 
estimate him as such, it is no whit the 
less necessary to give him consideration, 
especially in this year of 1925, for the 
work that made his fame. It is necessary 
to admit that three hundred years ago 
here was a writer who worked in the cause 
of world peace, one who planted a seed 
whose sprouting has been slow enough, 
almost unnoted in fact, but which may 
yet become a lusty plant, with bud and 
blossom. Believing, as fervently as did 
General Sherman, that “war is hell,” this 
Hollander of the past urged that at least 
“whenever and wherever war becomes in- 
evitable,” it should be “subject to the 
rules ;” declared that “no na- 
tion can be excluded by another from 
privileges which it concedes to the rest 
of the world”; even went so far as to urge 
that no subject be bound to “bear arms 
against his conscience”; insisted that na- 
tions, as surely as private individuals, 
“stand in need” of each other’s friend- 
ships, and argued in favor of the settling 
of all disputes between nations by arbitra- 
tion. Indeed, he summed up his four- 
volume treatise with an “exhortation” 
entreating all States to “preserve good 
faith, and to seek peace at all times, upon 
the mild principles of Christianity.” 

Spoken with a naiveté? Yes, but 
with a truthfulness and an applicability 
to our own as weil as to his generation. 
Grotius indeed did not mince his words 
anent arbitration, for he declared that all 
those who rule States are “bound to try 
this means of avoiding warfare.” As for 
ourselves, do we dare any longer ignore 
the issue ? 

True, it is making a large claim to 
call him, as he is commonly called, The 
Founder of the Science of International 
Law. Before him, other men had treated 
this subject. Shortly before his writing, 
two men in particular, one Gentili, an 
Italian jurist, and one Ayala, a Spanish 
statesman—had each treated it from 4 
somewhat similar viewpoint. Grotius in- 
deed frankly modeled the form of his 
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work on the treatise which Gentili had 
termed “The Laws of War.” But the 
Hollander not only carried the ideas he 
was promulgating to further and more 
logical conclusions, and not only dealt 
with the laws of peace as well as war, but 
put these laws into such shape that they 
could become authoritative. In our ver- 
nacular, he put his ideas over. He for- 


mulated a standard which after him men 
must pay attention to. Three hundred 
years ago this man held beliefs that 
foreshadowed our own so-called “new 
thought.” He suggested the need of 
something which we are only just begin- 
ning to realize that we do need—neigh- 
borliness among nations. 


THE GROTIUS TERCENTENAR Y* 


By EDWIN D. MEAD 


|i IS an impressive conjunction by 
which we commemorated last year the 
second centennial of the birth of Im- 
manuel Kant and commemorate this year 
the third centennial of the publication of 
Hugo Grotius’ “Rights of War and 
Peace.” Grotius and Kant are the two 
pre-eminent names in the history of the 
long struggle to transform the world from 
a world of war into a world of law and 
order. Last year we commemorated a 
life, the rich and many-sided life of the 
greatest philosopher of modern times. 
This year we commemorate a_ book. 
Although Hugo Grotius wrote many 
books, his epoch-making work was “The 
Rights of War and Peace.” This book, 
however slowly the nations have realized 
it, struck the death blow to the bar- 
barisms of war and the war system and 
laid firmly the foundations of interna- 
tional law. The printing of the work, re- 
quiring four months’ time, was com- 
pleted at Paris in March, 1625. The 
edition was sent to the fair at Frankfort, 
where it was published a little later. 
There is in England a Grotius Society. 
It is devoted to the promotion of the great 
interests of international law and peace, 
in the service of which Grotius was so 
bold and influential a pioneer. Its presi- 
dent is Lord Cave, the present Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain. One of its 
recent publications was devoted to the 
Constitution of the United States and the 





*Hugo Grotius (in the Dutch language, 
de Groot), born at Delft, Netherlands, April 
10, 1583; died at Rostock, Germany, August 
28-29, 1645. He was famed as jurist, theo- 
logian, statesman, poet, and as the founder 
of the science of international law. 


iessons which its history furnishes for 
those engaged today in the creation of an 
orderly and united world. It were much 
to be wished that there were a Grotius So- 
ciety in America. It would be the natu- 
ral agency here, as the London society is 
in England, to make adequate provision 
for the observance of this third centennial 
of the “Rights of War and Peace,” and 
would count such preparation its legiti- 
mate and imperative vocation. We must 
trust that the various peace organizations, 
the law schools, and the universities will 
each in its place perform the functions 
of a Grotius society here this year. 

At a recent political conference at Rad- 
cliffe College a lecture on Grotius was 
given by Prof. George G. Wilson, and a 
lecture by Prof. Jesse B. Reeves was on 
the program of the annual convention 
of the Society of International Law at 
Washington on April 23. There should 
certainly be remembrance of the anni- 
versary at the Williamstown Institute of 
Politics this summer with an address by 
Mr. Root or Mr. Hughes. At the meeting 
of the Institute of International Law at 
The Hague, in September, there is to be 
consideration of Grotius, and the librarian 
of the Peace Palace at The Hague is 
arranging a Grotius exhibit. 

The Kant commemorations last year 
were chiefly in the colleges and univer- 
sities. At the celebration by Boston Uni- 
versity, on Kant’s birthday, April 22, pre- 
sided over by the veteran Prof. George 
H. Palmer, there was an audience of a 
thousand, largely students, and the vari- 
ous aspects of Kant’s services—for phil- 
osophy, ethics, education, law, politics, 
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and peace—were successively presented 
by accomplished scholars. These note- 
worthy addresses have just been published 
in a volume by the Yale University Press. 
At Yale, Brown, Amherst, Smith, Wel- 
lesley, and Mount Holyoke, in New Eng- 
land, there were fitting observances, as in 
various places in and about New York. 
Later observances were announced and 
doubtless held at Princeton, Swarthmore, 
Western Reserve, and Leland Stanford. 
There was a celebration by the American 
Peace Society in Washington, with an ad- 
dress by Prof. William Ernest Hocking 
of Harvard University, and there were 
impressive commemorations by the Com- 
munity Church and the Ethical Society in 
New York. Thoughtful articles appeared 
in newspapers and magazines. Three 
American universities were represented 
at the great commemoration at Koenigs- 
berg, Kant’s old university city. But 
timely and efficient preparation by our 
peace societies would have secured here 
attention ten times as general and as 
resultful, and the lesson should not be 
lost on this year of the Grotius Tercen- 
tenary. The philosophy which informs 
Grotius’ great international work was the 
same philosophy which inspired Jefferson 
and the founders of our Republic, and 
nowhere is recognition of this anniversary 
more fitting or more incumbent than here. 

On the Fourth of July, 1899, the mem- 
bers of the International Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague assembled at the tomb 
of Hugo Grotius, in the great church at 
Delft, to do honor to his memory. It 
was by invitation of our American com- 
missioners that they gathered there. In 
accordance with instructions from the 
President, and in behalf of the people of 
the United States, the chairman of the 
commission, Hon. Andrew D. White, laid 
on the tomb a massive silver wreath com- 
bining “the oak, representative of civic 
virtue, and the laurel, representative of 
victory,” and inscribed “To the Memory 
of Hugo Grotius, in Reverence and Grati- 
tude, from the United States of America, 
on the occasion of the International Peace 
Conference at The Hague, July 4, 1899.” 
The wreath encloses two shields, one bear- 
ing the arms of the House of Orange and 
of the Netherlands, the other the arms of 
the United States, both shields bound 
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firmly together. “They represent,” said 
Mr. White, “the gratitude of our country, 
one of the youngest among the nations of 
the earth, to this old and honored com- 
monwealth—gratitude for great services 
in days gone by, gratitude for recent cour- 
tesies and kindnesses ; and, above all, they 
represent to all time a union of hearts and 
minds in both lands for peace between all 
nations.” 

The address delivered by Mr. White on 
this noteworthy occasion was one of the 
most eloquent and adequate tributes ever 
paid to Grotius. He felt deeply that 
Grotius had been the first great incarna- 
tion of the spirit and principle whose con- 
tinued working in the world had at last 
brought this International Peace Con- 
ference; and he spoke not simply as an 
American, but as an international man, a 
citizen of the world, feeling empowered to 
speak words of gratitude not only from 
his own country, but from all countries 
represented at the conference. “Natu- 
rally,” he said to the great body of com- 
missioners gathered in the church, “we 
have asked you to join us in this simple 
ceremony; for his name has become too 
great to be celebrated by his native coun- 
try alone; it can only be fitly celebrated 
in the presence of representatives from 
the whole world. For the first time in 
human history, there are now assembled 
delegates with a common purpose from all 
the nations, and they are fully represented 
here. Not only is this the first confer- 
ence of the entire world, but it has as its 
sole purpose a further evolution of the 
principles which Grotius first of all men 
developed thoroughly and stated effec- 
tively.” 

Mr. White did not fail to remark upon 
the special significance of the time and 
place as concerned America. The day of 
the meeting was the anniversary of our 
national independence; and from The 
Haven of Delft—the ancient city in which 
Grotius was born, whose pavements he trod 
when a child, and in whose great church 
at last he was laid to rest—“sailed the 
Speedwell, bearing the Pilgrim Fathers, 
who in a time of obstinate and bitter per- 
secution brought to the American conti- 
nent the germs of that toleration which 
had been especially developed among them 
during their stay in the Netherlands, and 
of which Grotius was an apostle.” He 
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noticed the particular debt of the United 
States to Grotius, the extent to which his 
thought had penetrated and influenced the 
great mass of our people, the eagerness of 
the young men of our colleges and uni- 
versities to understand the fundamental 
principles of international rights and 
duties, and the work of such American 
scholars as Wheaton, Kent, Field, Wool- 
sey, Dana, and Lawrence in developing 
the ideas to which Grotius first gave life 
and strength. 

He mentioned three noteworthy Ameri- 
can examples of the fruitage of these 
ideas: the act of Lincoln, who, amid the 
fury of the Civil War, recognized the 
necessity of a humaner code for the con- 
duct of our armies and entrusted its 
preparation to Francis Lieber, Grotius’ 
leading American disciple; the magna- 
nimity of General Grant in accepting 
Lee’s surrender; and the generosity of the 
whole people when the bitter contest 
closed, and the fraternity of the Blue and 
the Gray on Decoration Day. “Surely I 
may claim for my countrymen,” he said, 
“that, whatever other shortcomings and 
faults may be imputed to them, they have 
shown themselves influenced by those feel- 
ings of mercy and humanity which Gro- 
tius, more than any other, brought into 
the modern world.” 

Noticing the frequent criticism of 
Grotius as the main source of the doctrine 
which founds human rights upon an early 
social compact, Mr. White said: 

It would ill become me, as a representative 
of the United States, to impute to Grotius as 
a fault a theory out of which sprang the 
nationality of my country, a doctrine em- 
bodied in that Declaration of Independence 
which is this day read to thousands on thou- 
sands of assemblies in all parts of the United 
States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 


Noticing the frequent objection that 
Grotius dwelt too little on what interna- 
tional law really was, and too much on 
what in his opinion it ought to be, he asked 
whether it is certain after all that Grotius 
was wrong in this, and whether interna- 
tional law may not more and more draw 
Inspiration from “the power which works 
for righteousness” ; and he said: 


An American recalling that greatest of all 


arbitrations ever known, the Geneva Arbi- 
tration of 1872, naturally attributes force to 
the reasoning of Grotius. The heavy 
damages which the United States asked at 
that time and which Great Britain honorably 
paid were justified mainly, if not wholly, 
not on the practice of nations then existing, 
but upon what it was claimed ought to be 
the practice; not upon positive law, but 
upon natural justice; and that decision forms 
one of the happiest landmarks in modern 
times; it ended all quarrel between the two 
nations concerned and bound them together 
more firmly than ever. 


It would not be possible to pay a loftier 
tribute than that which Mr. White pays 
to Grotius’ great treatise, De Jure Belli 
ac Pacis: 

Of all works not claiming divine inspira- 
tion, that book, by a man proscribed and 
hated, both for his politics and his religion, 
has proved the greatest blessing to humanity. 
More than any other, it has prevented un- 
merited suffering, misery and sorrow; more 
than any other, it has promoted the blessings 
of peace and diminished the horrors of war. 


The tribute is just. Mr. White recog- 
nizes the obligations of Grotius, as Gro- 
tius himself so explicitly recognized them, 
to the writers who preceded him, such 
men as Isidore of Seville, Suarez, Ayala, 
and Gentilis. But, when all this is 
acknowledged, he “clearly sees Grotius, 
while rising from among these men, 
grandly towering above them.” He sees 
in Grotius “the first man who brought the 
main principles of those earlier thinkers 
to bear upon modern times, increasing 
them from his own creative mind, 
strengthening them from the vast stores of 
his knowledge, enriching them from his 
imagination, glorifying them with his 
genius. “His great mind,” said Mr. White, 
“brooded over that earlier chaos of opin- 
ion, and from his heart and brain, more 
than from those of any other, came a 
revelation to the modern world of new 
and better paths toward mercy and peace. 
But his agency was more than that. His 
coming was like the rising of the sun out 
of the primeval abyss; his work was both 
creative and illuminative. We may rever- 
ently insist that in the domain of inter- 
national law Grotius said, ‘Let there be 
light and there was light.” 
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This is indeed a memorable word, but it 
is hardly an extravagant one. Instructive 
is Mr. White’s survey of the history of the 
period of Grotius’ great treatise—it was 
published amid the horrors of the Thirty 
Years’ War. The new gospel was little 
heeded. “The light shone in the dark- 
ness, and the darkness comprehended it 
not.” Yet, says Mr. White at the close 
of his survey, “we see that the great light 
streaming from his heart and mind con- 
tinued to shine; that it developed and 
fructified human thought; that it warmed 
into life new and glorious growths of 
right reason as to international relations ; 
and we recognize the fact that, from his 
day to ours, the progress of reason in 
theory and of mercy in practice has been 
constant on both sides of the Atlantic.” 





It is a real misfortune that there is no 
good complete English translation of Gro- 
tius’ great work on “The Rights of War 
and Peace,” published in a single volume, 
easily available to all readers. An English 
translation, by William Evats, was published 
in 1682. In 1738 am anonymous translation 
into English, which included the valuable 
notes of Barbeyrac accompanying his French 
translation, appeared. In 1901 there ap- 
peared a_ reprint of Campbell’s_ transla- 
tion of 1814, with an introduction by 
David Jayne Hill. The Carnegie Peace 
Endowment has published a fine  fac- 
simile edition of the original Latin text, and 
an English translation of this by a body of 
scholars under the supervision of Prof. Fran- 
cis W. Kelsey, of the University of Michigan, 
is announced for the present year. The ex- 
cellent abridged translation by Whewell oc- 
cupies portions of three volumes, being ac- 
companied by the complete Latin text, and 
is a work designed for scholars. Moreover, 
published in 1853, it is now rare, found only 
in the best libraries. Why will not some 
good publisher at this time bring out Whew- 
ell’s translation by itself, aside from the 
Latin text, in a single volume? It would be 
a public service. It should be accompanied 
by Mr. White’s essay on Grotius, from his 
“Seven Great Statesmen.” This is a later 
and completer work than his address at 
Delft, and is the best essay on Grotius in 
the English language. It would form the 
best possible introduction for the volume. 

The directors of the Old South work in 
Boston rendered a real service by publishing 
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the prolegomena to Grotius’s great work, in 
Whewell’s translation, as one of their Old 
South leaflets. The leaflet gives the entire 
introductory chapter of “The Rights of War 
and Peace,” in which the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the work are so fully and go 
strongly stated; and this is accompanied by 
extracts from Mr. White’s impressive ad- 
dress upon our debt to Grotius, from which 
I have quoted, and by brief historical notes, 
The leaflet should help to draw new atten- 
tion to the thought of Grotius and to his pre- 
eminent service in behalf of the better or- 
ganization of the world. If, with Mr. White’s 
address and other words growing out of The 
Hague Conferences and the League of Na. 
tions, it should stimulate such a degree of 
attention and study as to strengthen the de- 
mand for a good popular edition of the whole 
work, or for a good edition of Whewell’s 
abridged translation, which, after all, is the 
best for nine readers out of ten, it would 
perform its best possible service. 


The first thing that impresses us as we 
read this general introduction to Grotius’s 
great work is its modernness. Here, after 
the three centuries, we find our own prob- 
lems stated, and the evils and objections 
discussed of which today’s newspapers are 
full. Indeed, the most modern and im- 
pressive things are not those which Gro- 
tius draws from his own time, but those 
which he cites from far antiquity. The 
world had always been full of people, 
just as it was when he wrote, who despised 
all talk of international law. He recalls 
the saying of Euphemius in Thucydides, 
“that for a king or a city which has an 
empire to maintain, nothing is unjust 
which is useful; and to the same effect is 
the saying that, for those who have su- 
preme power, the equity is where the 
strength is; . . . that war is far 
from having anything to do with rights, 
is not only the opinion of the vulgar, but 
even learned and prudent men let fall ex- 
pressions which favor such an opinion.” 
“It is very usual,” he says, “to put rights 
and arms in opposition to each other ;” 
and he quotes the line of Ennius, “They 
have recourse to arms and not to rights,” 
and lines from Horace and other poets to 
the same effect. Antigonus, he says, 
“laughed at a man who, when he was be- 
sieging his enemies’ cities, brought to him 
a dissertation on justice.” 
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Grotius in these citations takes us back 
to a time two millenniums ago. If he 
could have listened forward three cen- 
turies, he would have been disheartened 
and appalled to find that this was still a 
fashionable dialect, and that the spirit 
which he execrated was rampant in the 
American Senate and the British Parlia- 
ment in this twentieth century. If we 
pleaded our Hague conferences and Lake 
Mohonk, he might tell us that he wanted 
something more than rhetoric; that, as 
for rhetoric, he could bring us some of 
that on the side of internationalism also 
from two millenniums ago; for yet more 
impressive than his array of classical 
statements of the principles upon which 
Christian America and England were 
waging their wars in the Philippines and 
South Africa, at the very time that Mr. 
White was paying his tribute in the old 
church at Delft, is the passage in which 
he shows us how the better minds of pa- 
gan Greece and Rome were thrilled by 
visions of universal justice and the or- 
ganization of the world: 


“If no society whatever can be preserved 
without the recognition of mutual rights, as- 
suredly that society which includes the whole 
human race, or at any rate the greater part 
of nations, has need of the recognition of 
rights, as Cicero saw when he said that some 
things are so bad that they are not to be 
done even for the sake of saving our country. 
Aristotle speaks with strong condemnation 
of those who, while they will allow no one 
to hold rule among themselves except him 
who has the right to do so, yet in their deal- 
ings with strangers have no care of rights 
or the violation of rights. We have quoted 
Pompey’s expression on the other side; yet 
when a certain Spartan king had said, 
‘Happy that republic which has for its 
boundaries the spear and the sword,’ Pompey 
corrected him and said, ‘Happy rather that 
which has justice for its boundary.’ And 
to this effect he might have used the author- 
ity of another Spartan king, who gave jus- 
tice the preference over military courage on 
this ground—that courage is to be regulated 
by justice, but if all men were just they 
would have no need of courage. Courage 
itself was defined by the Stoics as virtue 
exercised in defense of justice. The name of 
Minos became hateful to posterity in no 
other way than this, that he terminated his 


equity at the boundaries of his own govern- 
ment. Themistius, in an oration to Valens, 
eloquently urges that kings, such as the rule 
of wisdom declares them to be, ought not to 
care for the single nation only which is com- 
mitted to them, but for the whole human 
race. They should be, as he expresses it, 
not philo-Macedonian only, or philo-Roman, 
but philanthropic.” 


How near to that have we got in our 
practice today? Is even our preaching 
today better? If these old pagans could 
open their mouths to us after this fashion 
in this year of grace, telling us sharply 
that it is a disgrace for us, after these 
twenty centuries, to be thinking of our- 
selves in the first place as Americans or 
Englishmen or Frenchmen or Germans 
or Russians, instead of in the first place 
as men, as citizens of the world, if they 
should say this, their words would sur- 
prise and startle the common ear. Yet 
Grotius would say, and Andrew D. White 
would say, that in the quarter century 
since 1899 we have made distinct progress. 
The League of Nations and the World 
Court mark an immense advance in the 
realization of the great vision of Grotius 
and of Kant, and are a hopeful basis for 
further proceedings. 

The social impulse, mutual compact, 
and the will of God—these are the foun- 
dations upon which Grotius builds his 
argument for universal law and an or- 
ganized world. The assertion that man 
is by nature impelled to seek only his 
own individual advantage he refuses to 
concede. Among the properties peculiar 
to man is a desire for society, for a life 
spent in common with fellow-men, “and 
not merely spent somehow, but spent 
tranquilly and in a manner corresponding 
to the character of his intellect.” Man is 
by nature a social being, not to be under- 
stood without the presupposition of so- 
ciety, impelled by the very principles of 
his nature to social relations and develop- 
ment, and this in ever higher degree and 
wider spheres. This social tendency is 
the source of natural law. It “may be 
rightly ascribed to God, because it was by 
His will that such principles came to exist 
in us.” 

Mutual society is required for the sup- 
ply of our wants and for our safety. As 
individuals, we are weak and needy, and 
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association or subjection by mutual com- 
pact becomes necessary for the common 
defense and common good. Those who 
have joined any community “either ex- 
pressly promised, or from the nature of 
the case must have been understood to 
promise tacitly, that they would conform 
to that which either the majority of the 
community or those to whom the power 
was assigned should determine.” As with 
individuals in communities, so with com- 
munities in the great aggregate system of 
communities. “As a citizen who violates 
the civil law for the sake of present util- 
ity destroys that institution in which the 
perpetual utility of himself and his pos- 
terity is bound up, so a people which vio- 
lates the laws of nature and of nations 
beats down the bulwarks of its own tran- 
quillity for future time.” There is no 
State so strong that it may not at some 
time need the aid of others. Alliances 
can have no force if rights are confined 
within the boundary of the individual 
State alone. Everything loses its cer- 
tainty if we give up the belief in rights, 
and it is imperative that rights should be 
recognized in that society which includes 
the whole human race. 

Such is the argument. It is not a plan 
for the federation of the world. Hugo 
Grotius was not Immanuel Kant. He 
did not clearly foresee a time when wars 
would cease. He quotes Demosthenes as 
saying that war was “a mode of dealing 
with those who could not be kept in order 
by judicial proceedings.” Kant saw that 
truth; he saw that war would never cease 
until a rational substitute for war was 
provided, and he addressed his specula- 
tion to that provision. Judicial proceed- 
ing was the method in the nation because 
the nation was organized. The nation 
was the largest thing yet organized ; Kant 
would organize the world, creating a sov- 
ereignty above every national sovereignty. 
Grotius, not looking so far ahead as that, 
still conceding recourse to arms in certain 
cases legitimate because there was no 
other recourse, would try to keep nations 
from going into any war save such as 
the old Romans called “a pure and pious 
war,” with the consciousness of justice on 
their side; and, war being undertaken, he 
would have it conducted “religiously,” ac- 
cording to those laws of war which it was 
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one of the great purposes of his book to 
state. The scope of his book can best be 
shown in brief by the outline of the con- 
tents, which he himself gives in the intro- 
duction : 

“In the First Book (after a preface con- 
cerning the origin of rights and laws) we 
have examined the question whether any 
war be just. Next, in order to distinguish 
between public and private war, we have to 
explain the nature of sovereignty—what peo- 
ples, what kings, have it entire, what par. 
tial, who with a right of alienation, who 
otherwise—and afterward we have to speak 
of the duty of subjects to superiors. 

The Second Book, undertaking to expound 
all the causes from which war may arise, 
examines what things are common, what 
are property, what is the right of persons 
over persons, what obligation arises from 
ownership, what is the rule of royal succes- 
sion, what right is obtained by pact or con- 
tract, what is the force and interpretation 
of treaties, of oaths, private and public; 
what is due for damage done, what is the 
sacredness of ambassadors, the right of bury- 
ing the dead, and the nature of punishments. 

The Third Book has for its subject, in the 
first place, what is lawful in war; and when 
it has drawn a distinction between that 
which is done with impunity, or may even, 
in dealing with foreigners, be defended as 
consistent with rights, and that which is 
really free from fault, it then descends to 
the kinds of peace and the conventions in 
war.” 


“The reader will do me _ injustice,” 
writes Grotius in his introduction, “if he 
judges me to have written with a regard 
to any controversies of our own time, 
either such as already exist or such as can 
be foreseen as likely to arise. I profess, 
in all sincerity, that, as mathematicians 
consider their figures as abstracted from 
body, so did I, in treating of rights, ab- 
strachp my mind from every particular 
fact.” This was undoubtedly true; and 
it is to be remembered that the idea of his 
great work had been in the mind of Gro- 
tius from his very youth. Yet he was 
urged on to his work the more impera- 
tively, as he tells us in recounting the 
“many and grave causes” why he should 
write, by the deplorable condition of 
furope in his own time. This weighed 
upon his mind in his exile. The plans 
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of his youth came back to him, deepened 
by a life of stern experience, and his 
exile was redeemed and glorified by his 
great pioneering effort to extend the 
realm of law over the whole warring 
world. “Having practiced jurisprudence 
in public situations in my country with 
the best integrity I could give, I would 
now, as What remains to me, unworthily 
ejected from that country, graced by so 
many of my labors, promote the same sub- 
ject, jurisprudence, by the exertion of 
my private diligence.” Slowly as the 
thought of Grotius has mastered the 
world, we cannot forget the mighty in- 
fluence of his great work, in the twenty 
years between its publication and his 
death, in 1645, upon the mind of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus in his campaigns, upon 
the mind of Richelieu, as shown in his 
mercy toward Rochelle, and upon the 
Peace of Westphalia. 

One of the most impressive and most 
prophetic of Horace Bushnell’s addresses 
was that upon “The Growth of Law;” 
and its most significant pages are those 
in which the writer looks forward to the 
triumph of the international spirit and 
sees the end of wars in a rational and or- 
ganized world. In these pages occurs a 
memorable tribute to Grotius, which is 
one of the most eloquent passages in all 
of Bushnell’s writings: 


“IT know of nothing which better marks the 
high moral tone of modern history than that 
the sublime code of international law should 
have come into form and established its au- 
thority over the civilized world within so 
short a time; for it is now scarcely more 
than two hundred years since it took its be- 
ing. In the most polished and splendid age 
of Greece and Grecian philosophy, piracy 
was a lawful and even honorable occupation. 
Man upon the waters and the shark in them 
had a common right to feed on what they 
could subdue. Nations were considered as 
natural enemies, and for one people to plun- 
der another by force of arms and to lay their 
country waste was no moral wrong, any 
more than for the tiger to devour the lamb. 
In war no terms of humanity were binding, 
and the passions of the parties were miti- 
gated by no constraints of law. Captives 
were butchered or sold into slavery at pleas- 
ure. In time of peace it was not without 
great hazard that the citizen of one country 
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could venture into another for purposes of 
travel or business. 

Go now with me to a little French town 
near Paris, and there you shall see, in his 
quiet retreat, a silent, thoughtful man, bend- 
ing his ample shoulders and more ample 
countenance over his table and recording 
with a visible earnestness something that 
deeply concerns the world. This man has 
no office or authority to make him a law- 
giver other than what belongs to the gifts 
of his own person—a brilliant mind en- 
riched by the amplest stores of learning and 
nerved by the highest principles of moral 
justice and Christian piety. He is, in fact, 
a fugitive and exile from his country, sepa- 
rated from all power but the simple power of 
truth and But he dares, you will 
see, to write De Jure Belli ac Pacis. This 
is the man who was smuggled out of prison 
and out of his country by his wife, to give 
law to all the nations of mankind in all fu- 
ture ages. On the sea and on the land, on 
all seas and on all lands, he shall bear sway. 
In the silence of his study he stretches forth 
his sceptre of law over all potentates and 
peoples, defines their rights, arranges their 
intercourse, gives them terms of war and 
terms of peace, which they may not disre- 
gard. In the days of battle, too, when kings 
and kingdoms are thundering in the shock 
of arms, this same Hugo Grotius shall be 
there in all the turmoil of passion and the 
smoke of ruin, as a presiding throne of law 
commanding above the commanders, and, 
when the die is cast, prescribing to the vic- 
tor terms of mercy and justice, which not 
even his hatred of the foe nor the exultation 
of the hour may dare to transcend.” 





reason. 


I have expressed regret that there is no 
translation of Grotius’s “Rights of War 
and Peace” published in cheap and popu- 
lar form. It is also to be regretted that 
there is no adequate English book about 
Grotius. 

The French life, by M. de Burigny, which 
appeared in 1752, was translated and pub- 
lished in England two years later; but this 
is now practically an unknown book. A bi- 
ography by Charles Butler, of London, was 
published in 1826, but its presence in some 
of our libraries does not forbid our repeat- 
ing that we have yet no adequate life of 
Grotius. Here is a splendid beckoning for 
some American historian and student of 
international law. A good brief biography 
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is sure to be included in the series of lives 
of the great men of Holland now appearing 
under the editorship of Mr. Bok, and for 
that we shall be grateful. But we need some- 
thing more than that. We need a compre- 
hensive survey of Grotius’s life and time, of 
the most thorough and scientific character. 
The man pre-eminently fitted for that service 
is Dr. Charles H. Levermore, the recent 
winner of the Bok Peace Prize, formerly 
president of Adelphi College, with his rare 
mastery of the history of the seventeenth 
century, his large acquaintance with both 
the theological and political literature of the 
period, and his deep devotion to the cause 
of peace and international order. I have 
said that the best essay on Grotius in our 
language is that by Andrew D. White, in his 
“Seven Great Statesmen.” There are im- 
portant discussions by Hallam and others, 
and none of us can forget the learned and 
able article in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
by Mark Pattison. 


Into the details of Grotius’ life the 
purpose of the present paper does not 
command us to enter. The simple out- 
lines are these: He was born at Delft, in 
Holland, in 1583, the year before the as- 
sassination there of William the Silent, 
and died in 1645. He was one of the 
greatest scholars of his time, or, indeed, 
of any time, and this in almost every 
field of the learning of his age. At the 
age of fifteen he was engaged in editing 
classical texts, and he wrote three dramas 
in Latin. Taking the degree of doctor of 
laws at Leyden, he entered upon practice 
as an advocate and soon became advocate- 
general of the fisc for the provinces of 
Holland and Zeeland. He wrote largely 
upon theological subjects. In 1603 the 
United Provinces appointed him the offi- 
cial historian of their struggle with 
Spain. In 1613 he was one of a deputa- 
tion to the English court to adjust cer- 
tain differences between the two young 
maritime powers. This was in the period 
when our Pilgrim Fathers were living in 
Holland. He was soon plunged into the 
theological controversies in Holland, and 
he was condemned to imprisonment at the 
same time that Barneveldt was condemned 
to death. Escaping from prison through 
his wife’s ingenuity, he took refuge in 
France; and there, in exile and poverty, 
he composed his great work, De Jure Belli 
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ac Pacis, the principles and plan of which 
had been conceived as early as 1604 
when he was a youth of twenty-one. This 
must always be remembered in connection 
with his subsequent remark that he owed 
the suggestion of the work to his friend 
Paresi in Paris. His Mare Liberum, pub- 
lished without his permission in 1609, 
was a chapter of the early work. His 
obligations to his wealthy and generous 
friends in Paris were of course very great, 
some of them placing at his disposal their 
large libraries, without which the prepara- 
tion of the work would have been almost 
impossible. It was the asylum furnished 
him in France in his extremity to which 
the world largely owes his immortal work. 
The work was published in 1625. After 
fruitless attempts to re-establish himself 
in Holland, he accepted service under the 
Crown of Sweden as Ambassador to the 
Court of France. He died at Rostock in 
1645, on a return journey from Stock- 
holm. 

In wishing for a different edition of 
Whewell’s translation of Grotius, the 
warmest thanks are due to Whewell for 
his work. His mere name is the guaran- 
tee of the critical character of the trans- 
lation. I have said that it is an abridged 
translation. There was good reason why 
it should be that. One of our journals 
has recently been lamenting the decline of 
literary allusion in modern writing. Its 
comparison was with a century and half a 
century ago. A journal of either of those 
periods, looking back to Grotius, might 
have made the same lament. The degree 
of literary allusion with Grotius is some- 
thing overwhelming. He can _ hardly 
make a statement without hunting up 
some testimony by the Greek and Roman 
philosophers, historians, poets, and ora- 
tors, the Bible writers, the Church fathers, 
and the Schoolmen, along the same lines, 
and massing it for us by way of confirma- 
tion. His book is thus a rich anthology; 
but the method is one which makes the 
movement of the argument very slow, and 
the ordinary reader, who is concerned with 
the book’s central purpose, often impa- 
tient. Whewell had sympathy with this 


modern reader, and in his translation the 
wealth of literary allusion and reinforce- 
ments is reduced to the lowest terms con- 
sistent with clearness and force. 
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Whewell, in his valuable preface, in 
which the moral and political philosophy 
of Grotius is ably discussed, directs spe- 
cial attention to this prophetic word of 
the great thinker: “It will be useful and, 
indeed, it is almost necessary, that certain 
congresses of Christian powers should be 
held, in which controversies which arise 
among some of them may be decided by 
others who are not interested, and in 
which measures may be taken to compel 
the parties to accept peace on equitable 
terms.” Mr. White said justly in his ad- 
dress at Delft: “The germ of arbitration 
was planted in modern thought when 
Grotius, in the De Jure Belli ac Pacis, 
urging arbitration and mediation as pre- 
venting war, wrote these solemn words: 
‘Especially are Christian kings and States 
bound to try this way of avoiding war.’ ” 

Mr. White’s noble address closed with 
a high command and prophecy, which he 
placed in the mouth of Grotius himself: 
“From the tomb of Grotius,” he said, “I 
seem to hear a voice which says to us, as 
the delegates of the nations, ‘Go on with 
your mighty work; avoid, as you would 
avoid the germs of pestilence, those ex- 
halations of international hatred which 
take shape in monstrous fallacies and 
morbid fictions regarding alleged antago- 
nistic interests. Guard well the treasures 
of civilization with which each of you is 
entrusted ; but bear in mind that you hold 
a mandate from humanity. Pseudo- 
philosophers will prophesy malignantly 
against you; pessimists will laugh you to 
scorn; cynics will sneer at you; zealots 
will abuse you for what you have not 
done; sublimely unpractical thinkers will 
revile you for what you have done. Heed 
them not; go on with your work. Go on 
with the work of strengthening peace and 
humanizing war; give greater scope and 
strength to provisions which will make 
war less cruel; and, above all, give to the 
world at least a beginning of an effective 
practicable scheme of arbitration.’ These 
are the words which an American seems 
to hear issuing from this shrine today; 
and I seem also to hear from it a proph- 
ecy. I seem to hear Grotius saying to us, 


‘Fear neither opposition nor detraction. 
As my own book, which grew out of the 
Eighty Years’ War and the Thirty Years’ 
War, contained the germ from which your 
great conference has grown, so your work, 
which is demanded by a world bent al- 
most to breaking under the weight of 
ever-increasing armaments, shall be a 
germ from which future conferences shall 
evolve plans ever fuller, better, and no- 
bler.’” Geneva is fulfilling the prophecy. 

It was in 1625 that Grotius published 
his “Rights of War and Peace.” The 
century was just drawing to its close 
when William Penn published his famous 
“Plan for the Peace of Europe.” An- 
other century passed on, and in 1795 
came Immanual Kant’s sublime tractate 
on “Eternal Peace.” Another century 
passed on; William Ladd, founder of the 
American Peace Society, had pleaded for 
a Congress and High Court of Justice, 
Tennyson had sung of the parliament of 
man, and Edward Everett Hale had 
preached a permanent international tri- 
bunal; and in 1899 we saw, for the first 
time in human history, the official repre- 
sentatives of the nations gathered at The 
Hague to take counsel together for uni- 
versal law and order. It was fitting that 
they should pilgrimage together to the 
tomb of Grotius, there to renew and 
deepen their consecration to the great 
service to which they were called. Amer- 
ica should count it a holy honor that the 
voice which spoke for the delegates of the 
nations on that solemn occasion was an 
American voice, and that it was an Ameri- 
can President, the successor of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, the great peace states- 
men of their time, who was the real 
founder of the League of Nations, which 
put the principles of Grotius and Kant 
into practical operation. Looking back- 
ward to Grotius and looking forward to 
the future, we of this new world Republic 
should highly resolve on this eloquent an- 
niversary more bravely to do our part, as 
becomes the sons of the fathers who sailed 
from Delfthaven, to bring in the universal 
reign of reason and to organize the world. 
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OUR AMBASSADOR’S SPEECH 
IN LONDON 


(In his address at the Pilgrim’s dinner, 
London, May 4, Ambassador Alanson B. 
Houghton delivered the following address :) 


I rise, naturally, with some embarrass- 
ment. I realize that I have done nothing to 
deserve this welcome. But I am comforted 
by the reflection that no man receiving it 
could possibly appropriate it to himself. On 
behalf of the President, who sends me here, 
and the great people I have the honor to 
represent, as well as on my own behalf, I 
thank you. 

It was Lord Lyons, I believe, who said 
that the proudest feather in his cap was the 
fact that he had left America without mak- 
ing a single speech. My own record is not 
so good. But I take a certain pride, never- 
theless, in the fact that I left Germany with 
only one speech to my credit, and that in 
English. It is instances like these, after all, 
which make diplomacy so attractive to the 
diplomat and to the people to which he is 
accredited. 

Tonight, of course, it does not count. This 
dinner has come to be something more than 
a mere occasion of hospitality. It has be- 
come, in fact, a significant, if unofficial, step 
in the routine whereby an American Ambas- 
sador takes office. And I should be within 
tradition, I suspect, if I undertook now to 
say something about Anglo-American rela- 
tions. 

But what is there to say? James Russell 
Lowell, in one of his essays, speaks of “the 
difficulty of beguiling a new melody out of 
the one-stringed instrument upon which we 
have been thrumming so long.” I take the 
quotation, of course, quite apart from the 
context. I am sure Lowell did not have this 
evening in mind. 

But when I began to ask myself what I 
could say to you tonight, and by some un- 
conscious cerebration that long forgotten 
phrase of his came to my mind, it did seem 
to describe a possibie situation with some 





I say possible, for I fancy that 
the much thrummed instrument still is some. 
where about the premises; I could, I dare 
say, if pushed to it, essay a few variations 
on its single string—and the audience is here 
But, frankly, I see neither use 
nor propriety in such an effort; I am not 


accuracy. 


and helpless. 


enamored of the obvious. 


Our Friendship No Tender Piant 

I cannot bring myself to think that you 
need assurance from me of American good 
will and understanding; rather does it seem 
to me that there are relations between the 
English-speaking which we may 
safely take for granted and regarding which 
a certain reticence is instinctive and, in my 
poor opinion, desirable. I believe whole- 
heartedly that tangled up and involved in 
these friendly relations is the promise of a 
better and happier world. 

But, surely, the time is past when we need 
to dig up this friendship, as it were, on fes- 
tive occasions, to examine the roots and 
felicitate ourselves on their growth and vi- 


peoples 


tality. It is not a tender plant; it has ea- 
dured through days which meant deeds 


rather than words. We have no reason to 
anticipate its untimely demise. But I will 
confess to you that in moments of rare and 
solitary self-communion I sometimes wonder 
if it were not well that it be spared the 
scorching winds of after-dinner oratory. 

i am going to assume, therefore, that you 
will not expect me to refer specifically to 
“Hands across the sea,” or “Blood is thicker 
than water,” or even to “Our common law.” 
I hesitate, but I think we might perhaps use- 
fully include also “the language of Shake- 
speare,” which neither of us uses. No doubt 
there are others. With your permission I 
shall lay them all aside. 

What I do want to say a word about is 
the attitude of the plain people of America 
toward the reconstruction of Europe. I 
think that is important, because the Amer- 
ican Foreign Offices are, in a very literal 
sense, the homes of the American people, 
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and because in these homes matters are dis- 
cussed and decisions reached which, in the 
end, determine the attitude of the American 
Government. 

I feel the desire because every now and 
then I either hear or read a statement which 
seems to imply that America’s relation to the 
problem of reconstruction is substantially 
that of a participant in a gigantic game of 
skill, in which it behooves her to play her 
eards very warily, lest suddenly and without 
their knowledge the American people find 
themselves subject to heavy penalties. I 
may say frankly that is not my own view. 


Points to Europe’s Recent Progress 


I doubt if the American people look upon 
their ventures in reconstruction in any such 
fashion. Their viewpoint is much more like 
your own. They, like you, are contemplating 
the slow recovery of a world which has been 
badly hurt morally and physically by war. 
If material progress hitherto has been slow, 
we can at least congratulate ourselves that 
it has been sure. 

As we cast our eyes backward over the 
past year, for instance, we note a really sub- 
stantial advance. The fundamental neces- 
sity that the peoples of Central Europe shall 
be enabled once again to go to work has been 
met; capital, without which the other fac- 
tors of production could not be made to op- 
erate, has been supplied; currency values 
have been largely stabilized. Your own long- 
sustained and magnificent effort to place 
your money on a gold basis has been crowned 
with success. 

Order has been established, and while to 
some extent the disorganization of interna- 
tional trade and markets, which came as a 
natural consequence of the war, still persists, 
marked improvement has been shown even 
here. It has been a somewhat trying time. 
We have, no doubt, learned a good deal in 
the process. That much at least we can put 
among our assets. But the heavy work is 
done, the foundations of a new prosperity 
have been laid. 

Nevertheless, what remains to be done is 
almost as difficult as what has already been 
accomplished. It involves considerations 
which are more or less intangible; it in- 
volves, in particular, a changed attitude of 
mind, for what the war destroyed was not 
only human lives, dreadful as was the toll, 
hor property, nor the forces of government. 
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It destroyed for the moment belief in one 
another’s good faith, and good faith is the 
cement which binds civilizations together. 
Without it, units, whether individual or na- 
tional, simply fall apart. 

If human society is to function again as a 
whole, that good faith must at least be as- 
sumed. Peace cannot come from without; it 
must come from within. 

Now, we in America, as you know, are not 
wholly without experience in the kind of 
problems that have been tormenting Europe. 
We know the meaning of the wreckage and 
devastation a great war brings in its train; 
we know what it means to borrow capital 
under difficult conditions; we know the 
meaning of depreciated money, for we saw 
our paper dollar shrink in value until it took 
almost three of those dollars to buy one gold 
dollar. 

We know wholly the natural unrest and 
resentment which these unhappy conditions 
create and foster. And that knowledge, nat- 
urally enough, has taught us to look upon 
the aftermath of the war in Europe sympa- 
thetically and with an honest desire to help. 

But we, too, are a practical people. When 
we lent our savings to make it possible for 
the peoples of Central Europe to get to work 
it was because we knew that only in this 
way could Europe as a whole be made to 
function economically. When we lent our 
savings to rebuild the markets which had 
been destroyed it was because we knew that 
in no other way could they again be enjoyed. 
That was necessary in the beginning; that 
was mere common sense. If we went at the 
job with a certain moral earnestness, let 
that go to our credit. 

It is natural for us to assume that those 
who have suffered so much from war should 
seek a settlement which so far as is humanly 
possible should be free from conditions lead- 
ing directly to war. To that end and in that 
spirit we have helped. But we have never 
forgotten that there was a limit beyond 
which we could not go. 


What America Wants of Europe 


The full measure of American helpfulness 
can be obtained only when the American 
people are assured that the time for destruc- 
tive methods and policies has passed, and 
that the time for peaceful upbuilding has 
come. They are asking themselves if that 
time has in fact arrived. And that question 
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they cannot today answer. The answer must 
be given to them. It must come from the 
peoples of Europe, who alone can make the 
decision. 

If the answer is peace, then you may be 
sure that America will help to her generous 
utmost. But if—which God forbid—that 
answer shall continue confused and doubt- 
ful, then I fear that those helpful processes 
which are now in motion must inevitably 
cease. 

We are not, as a people, interested in mak- 
ing speculative advances. We can undertake 
to help only those who try to help them- 
selves. And in saying this we are not think- 
ing specifically of any one nation, but rather 
of a situation in which all are alike involved. 

Now, with the working out of that prob- 
lem in its details, the American people have 
no will nor desire to meddle. They recog- 
nize that into it factors enter with which 
they are only indirectly concerned. Their 
geographical position alone frees them from 
considerations which other nations must re- 
gard. They offer no advice. But I may say 
to you that they hope and that they fer- 
vently pray that a peace may soon be 
reached—not a peace of mere contrivance 
and arrangement based primarily on force, 
for that would merely be the prelude to an- 
other war, but a peace which contains the 
elements of permanency—a peace which will 
deserve and receive the moral support of 
mankind because it is just. 

And they believe that such a peace can 
come in only one way. It must be based 
upon the assumption of good faith by all who 
participate in it. That assumption may be 
larger, or it may be smaller, but in propor- 
tion as men seek to eliminate it altogether 
their work will be in vain; for now, as al- 
ways, peace can come only through mutual 
and hopeful endeavor. Peace is an adven- 
ture in faith. 

Let me again express my warm and grate- 
ful appreciation of your generous hospital- 
ity. Never before, I think, have the relations 
between our peoples been so closely and so 
firmly knit. I look forward with happy an- 
ticipation to my life among you. I shall 
strive to carry on the noble traditions estab- 
lished by that long line of distinguished 
Americans who have preceded me here. 

Be assured that I take up my work among 
you in the full confidence that any differ- 
ences of opinion which may arise between 
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our governments will be met in that spirit of 
fairness and frankness which has character. 
ized their dealings in the past, and which, 
I believe, merely reflects the desire of our 
two peoples, like self-respecting neighbors, to 
get through the day’s work with a minimum 
of bickering overwhelmed by a maximum of 
good will. Again, I thank you. 


GERMANY AND THE LEAGUE 


(Note.—Following is the text of the reply 
made by the Council of the League of 
Nations to the memorandum of the German 
Government, transmitted to the Council on 
December 12, 1924, regarding the terms of 
Germany’s entry into the League of Nations.) 

The Council of the League of Nations has 
given careful consideration to the communi- 
cation of the German Government dated De- 
cember 12, 1924, regarding Germany’s entry 
into the League. 

The Council notes with satisfaction the 
declaration, with which that communication 
opens, that the German Government is of the 
opinion that the “political developments dur- 
ing the past year have rendered it possible 
for Germany to join the League,” together 
with the statement in the enclosed memo- 
randum, that the German Government have 
“decided to seek the early admission of Ger- 
many” to the League of Nations. 

The German Government have already con- 
sulted the ten governments who are repre- 
sented on the Council and have received 
authoritative replies from all of them. Any 
observations which can now be made by the 
Council, composed as it is of representatives 
of these same governments, will obviously 
not be at variance with those replies. The 
Council is glad, therefore, to learn that, with 
one exception, which is dealt with later, the 
replies are satisfactory to the German Gov- 
ernment. 

The Council observes that the German 
Government state, with reference to the con- 
ditions in which Germany desires to enter 
the League, that they have no intention of 
“claiming special privileges for Germany,” 
but that they expect she shall enter on a 
footing of equality. 

The Council notes that all the ten Govern- 
ments are in complete agreement with this 
condition. 

The Council indeed regards this principle 
of equality, involving as it does both equal 
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rights and equal obligations for all as being 
of the essence of the League's constitution. 

At the same time it feels bound to point 
out that this principle has an important bear- 
ing on the special question which the Ger- 
man Government raises with regard to Article 
16 of the Covenant. Though it is only in 
relation to this one article that Germany asks 
for an exceptional position, this article is of 
capital importance for the whole structure of 
the League, comprising, as it does, an im- 
portant part, both of the safeguards enjoyed 
and the responsibilities accepted by all the 
members. 

The German Government, in stating its po- 
sition on this subject, calls attention to the 
military position of Germany resulting from 
the Treaty of Versailles and expresses the 
fear that if the measures provided for in the 
article lead to hostilities she would be in- 
capable of protecting her territory against a 
military invasion. The government adds that 
in its view there its only one way out of the 
difficult situation in which Germany would be 
placed: “Should international conflicts arise, 
Germany ought to be at liberty to determine 
how far she will take an active part in them.” 
Later in the communication the government 
expresses Germany’s objection to being com- 
pelled, by virtue of entry into the League, 
“to waive the right to neutrality.” 

The Council considers that the following 
observations on this point may serve a useful 
purpose: The character and extent of a mem- 
ber’s active co-operation in military measures 
undertaken by the League in pursuance of the 
Covenant must vary with the military situa- 
tion of the member in question. Under the 
existing provisions of the Covenant it is the 
duty of the Council to recommend what ef- 
fective military, naval or air forces the mem- 
bers of the League shall contribute to the 
armed forces to be used to protect the Cove- 
nants of the League, and it would be for 
Germany herself to say to what extent she 
was in a position to comply with the recom- 
mendations of the Council. The Council 
would further remind the German Govern- 
ment that a member of the League and of 
the Council would always have a voice in 
deciding the application of the principles of 
the Covenant. 

As regards economic measures, the States’ 
Members of the League themselves decide, 
either separately or by prior agreement, the 
practical steps te be taken for the execution 
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of the general obligation which they have 
undertaken. But the provisions of the Cove- 
nant do not permit that, when action is 
undertaken in pursuance of Article 16, each 
member of the League should decide sep- 
arately whether it shall take any part in that 
action. 

The Council feels bound to express its clear 
opinion that any reservation of this kind 
would undermine the basis of the League of 
Nations and would be incompatible with 
membership of the League. It seems to the 
Council impossible that a member of the 
League and of the Council should, in the 
event of operations undertaken against a 
covenant-breaking State, retain a_ status 
which would exempt its nationals from the 
general obligations imposed by the Covenant. 
The Council need hardly point out that other 
countries whose military forces have also 
been limited by the provisions of the existing 
treaties have, on entering the League, ac- 
cepted the obligations of the Covenant with- 
out reservation. 

The Council trusts that these observations 
may be of use in elucidating the attitude of 
its members with regard to the questions 
raised by the German Government. 

The general conditions of entry of new 
members are contained in Article 1 of the 
Covenant, which leaves the decision to the 
Assembly, which has on repeated occasions 
declared itself in favor of the universality 
of the League. Only by active co-operation 
as a member can a country have its due in- 
fluence in the decisions of the League—de- 
cisions which cannot fail to be of far-reach- 
ing importance. 

In conclusion the Council wishes to express 
to Germany its sincere wish to see her asso- 
ciated in its labors, and thus play, in the or- 
ganization of peace, a part corresponding to 
her position in the world. 


IN LIGHTER MOOD 





EFFICIENCY 
“‘News Cable—Buenos Aires, April 15: 
Mr. ——, accompanied by Mrs. , arrived 


here today and will leave at once for Chile 
by Transandine Railway. He will reach Val- 
pariaso Saturday, starting the same day on 
his return trip to Buenos Aires, where he will 
spend three days before sailing for the 
United States. Mr. announced that he 
was studying the problems of commerce and 
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navigation, seeking first-hand information on 
commercial opportunities in Brazil, Argen- 
tine and Chile.’ 

“Ten hours in Valparaiso and Chile is all 
done and filed away. Three days in Buenos 
Aires, and there you have Argentine, Uru- 
guay, and all their problems, from the Pam- 
pas to the Chaco, stowed away in a brief 
ease. Brazil—nothing to it! An hour in 
Rio, ten minutes in Manaos—Zas !—there’s 
the Sugar Loaf, the Amazon Valley, explored, 
investigated and tucked into a vest pocket! 

“The first time I go back to Spain I am 
going to spend an hour in Madrid, 37 minutes 
in Barcelona, and 7 and 2-5 minutes in Se- 
ville. The articles I will write will make 
your hair stand on end. 

“But first, I must complete a course in 
efficiency with the efficient Mr. 





colossally 
“Because that’s just what we Spaniards 

lack-—efficiency.” 

from Alvaro’s column in La 

Prensa, New York.) 


(Translated 


“After all, America and England are very 
much alike,—except, of course, the language.” 
—Oscar Wilde. 


Now that the aeronaut has decided that the 
battle ship is out of date as a war machine, 
we appropriately announce that the Navy De- 
partment is to explore the bottom of the 


sea. 


The inventor of the death ray turns from 
war to peace and invents the “iuminaphone,” 
with which he hopes to put the pipe organ 
out of business, but it is our observation that 
light music has already superseded about 
every other kind.—George Rothwell Brown. 


Secretary Kellogg’s record already ranks 
him as the greatest Secretary of State this 
country has had since ’way back in the days 
of Charles E. Hughes.—Washington Post. 


Page the Red Cross! 


A coreless apple is progress, but it is going 
to mean a lot of homeless worms.—Detroit 
News. 
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THE Pan-Paciric UNION, which held an 


important conference on food conservation 
July 31 to August 14, 1924, centers its ae. 
tivities now in buildings given to it in Hono- 
lulu for the foundation of a Pan-Pacific re. 
search institution. The conference last sum- 


mer broke up into permanent groups of 
workers. It is expected that these and other 


groups will hold frequent sessions at the 
Institute, beginning this summer. There will 
soon be groups considering all the following 
subjects, with perhaps others: International 
Law, Oceanography, Fisheries, Race and Pop- 
ulation Problems, Crop Development, For- 
estry, and Climatology. 


AT A MEETING IN HONOLULU, recently called 
to pay tribute to Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who died 
March 12, it was determined to call a con- 
ference of educational leaders in Pacific lands 
to discuss the formation of a Pan-Pacific 
university. Such a university was the dream 
of the great Chinese leader, who was himself 
educated in Hawaii. Dr. Sun Yat Sen wished 
especially to educate adult Chinese laborers, 
working in Honolulu, in such subjects as 
modern construction, sanitation, and agri- 
culture, hoping that they would return to 
China as supervisors of such works in their 
own country. 


THE CHILEAN AMBASSADOR, Mr. Beltran 
Mathieu, has completed arrangements for the 
commission of experts who will go, at the 
request of the Chilean Government, to in- 
vestigate and report on the financial prob- 
lems of Chile. Prof. E. W. Kemmerer, of 
Princeton University, who was one of the 
consulting experts on the Dawes Commission, 
is chairman of this commission. Chile has 
decided that her long-standing financial dif- 
ficulties shall no longer be a matter of poli- 
tics. The commission will be authorized to 
draw plans for taxes, duties, banking insti- 
tutions, and the conversion of the depreciated 
currency to a gold standard. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING in the 
schools and colleges of Japan became effect- 
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ive the middle of April, coincidently with an 
imperial ordinance detailing military officers 
to act as instructors. This measure has 
occasioned one of the bitterests fights in the 
turbulent history of education in Japan. 


A croup OF PAN AMERICAN WOMEN, one 
country in South and Central 
America, the United States, and Canada, 
held a conference in Washington the last 
week in April. They discussed problems re- 
lating to a Western Hemisphere of friendly 
relations and peace and the equal advance- 
ment of women with men. 


from each 


THE NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED who were re- 
ceiving government dole in Vienna on April 
5 was 77,057, compared with 78,089 at the 
beginning of the month. Lower figures were 
also returned from the region about Vienna. 


THAT MUSIC IS THE MOTHER TONGUE of the 
world is the thought underlying the World 
Fellowship through Music, which held a con- 
vention in Washington April 15-17. The 
great event of the conference was the ren- 
dering of Bach's wonderful mass in B minor 
by the Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. It is the belief of the founders of the 
Fellowship that peace will come to the 
world through music, which is the soul of 
peace. 


THE First INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
CuItp WELFARE will be held at Geneva Au- 
gust 24-28, 1925. It will place specifically 
international matters in the forefront of its 
program, such as help for foreign children 
in countries of their residence, the education 
of children in international good will, ete. 
The program is not yet definitely settled, but 
it has already been decided that medical, 
hygienic, sociological, legislative, educational, 
and propaganda questions will be dealt with. 
All who are interested in the welfare of 
mothers and children are invited to attend. 


AUTONOMOUS POWERS to sea and river ports 
in Rumania are likely to be granted by the 
Government at Bucharest, according to the 
Central European Observer. The ports would 
possess free zones, where foreigners might 
have their own factories and warehouses. 
Very considerable importance for the 
velopment of transit trade by way of Ru- 
mania to Russia and the East is attached 
to this proposal. 


de- 
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THE ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS of the 
World, in convention at Houston, Texas, 
passed a resolution on outlawry of war at 
a meeting on May 14. “War is the foe of 
trade,” the resolutions said, “the destroyer 
created by labor, and is the 
common enemy of mankind. Therefore it 
should be outlawed.” President Coolidge was 
asked to “place the outlawry of war in the 
forefront of any world conference he may 
eall to consider disarmament or any other 
question relating to world peace.” 


of property 


A HOUSE IN SEVILLE, SPAIN, will be opened 
officially on May 30, in memory of Wash- 
ington Irving. It contains a library of books 
on Spain, especially Andalusia, and many 
interesting books and autographs presented 
by the Irving family. The house will also be 


used as a club by Americans who live in 
Seville. 
THRIVING REFUGEE TOWNS HAVE SPRUNG UP 


in Attica and in the Saloniki region. The 
new towns that have sprung up in Attica 
were built at first by the government and lat- 
terly by the Refsetcom (Refugees’ Settlement 
Commission), to which they have been as- 
signed as part security for the loan. They 
are remarkably promising settlements. Called 
“urban camps.” they are towns in the mak- 
ing, already far superior in many respects 
to the reeking slums of Pirzus and parts of 
Athens, for they have been built according 
to plan, with wide streets, detached houses, 
passable sanitation, street lighting, and the 
beginnings of municipal government. In the 
vicinity of Saloniki villages reach nearly to 
the Jugoslavy border. Here the refugee set- 
tlements are devoted to market gardens and 
other agricultural industries. There are also 
many fishing communities. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
held its annual convention at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, April 16-22. The League is strongly 
in favor of the entry of the United States in 
the World Court, but on other international 
questions diverse opinions exist. A _ con- 
centrated drive for world peace is in the 
plan of work for the year. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WoMeEN held a convention in Indianapolis on 
April 8. Work for the World Court, study 
of the League of Nations and the Geneva 
Protocol, building of international university 
clubhouses, the interchange of students and 
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teachers as missionaries of peace and the un- 
biased presentation of history and geography 
in school textbooks are some of the topics 
discussed at the sessions. 


THE U. S. Foreign SeErvicE ScHooL opened 
in April, under the new law for the improve- 
ment of diplomatic work. It is now required 
that all officers entering the diplomatic serv- 
ice must serve one year on probation, during 
which time they are assigned to the Foreign 
Service School. This has two objects, to give 
the new officers a general view of the politi- 
cal, economic, and industrial world problems 
as background for their future work, and to 
familiarize them with the working and 
policies of the United States Government, so 
that they will be better fitted to represent 
the government abroad. 


THE FREE ZONE OF SALONIKI has been 
opened by Greece to Jugoslavia, and a special 
commission has been formed by the Belgrade 
Government to draw up a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a port. 

This plan will provide, in the first place, 
for a necessary extension of railway lines; 
and, further, for the building of warehouses 
and buildings for communication with the 
customs and State monopolies, and, finally, 
for the purchase of land adjoining the zone 
to facilitate work in the zone. 


THE RECENT REPORT OF THE METRIC ASSOCIA- 
TION calls attention to the fact that the or- 
ganization now has a bill before Congress 
providing for the change by the United 
States to the metric system within ten years. 
Many foreign nations, it is pointed out, have 
made the change within a period of from 
three to five years. 


Since the World War ten countries, includ- 
ing China, Japan, and Russia, have legally 
adopted the system. The association sees a 
decided trend toward world standardization 
on the international metric basis. An indi- 
cation of this is found in the action of the 
recent Pan-American Standardization Con- 
ference at Lima, Peru, at which delegates 
from the United States, Mexico, and Central 
and South American republics passed a reso- 
lution favoring the exclusive use of the 
metric system in all commercial transactions, 


Tue Most Rev. Dr. TrkHon, former Patri- 
arch of All Russia, died in Moscow April 8. 
Although past seventy years of age, he had 
continued to fight his church adversaries of 
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the so-called “Living Church.” Dr. Tikhop 
was officially deposed from the Patriarchate 
and excommunicated from the Orthodox 
Church by the Russian Orthodox Conclaye 
in 1922. His supporters, however, refused to 
acknowledge the action of the conclave ang 
still regarded him as the head of the Rus. 
sian Orthodox Church. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SYLLABUS ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, By 
Parker Thomas Moon. Macmillan Co, 
1925. Pp. 276. 


The Institute of International Education 
publishes this syllabus in order to give 
American students an opportunity to study 
some of the problems confronting the world 
today. 

It will be valuable to persons studying by 
themselves, as well as for college classes, 
for references are many and explicit. The 
classification is excellent, tending to provoke 
thought and raise questions to be answered 
by the student himself, after reading. 

The subjects covered are nationalism and 
conflicts, imperialism, militarism, the history 
of international relations, national policies, 
economics, diplomacy, and international or- 
ganization. 


By B. G. A. 
Pp. 263. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
Johnston. Macmillan Co., 1924. 


In a thorough and scholarly manner, if 
not a very lively one, Professor Johnston here 
sums up the work of the International Labor 
Organization at Geneva. 

“That the first international body to com- 
mence activities was concerned, not with 
political questions, but with problems of in- 
dustry, is of special significance,” he says, 
in the story of its opening conference at 
Washington in October, 1919. It began in 
an atmosphere of indifference, not to say 
hostility, in this country. 

Nevertheless, being founded on a real need 
and proceeding, as it does, on immediate 
problems of the work-a-day world, the labor 
organization has made real achievement in 
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its first five years. There government offi- 
cials and representatives of employer and of 
labor have debated questions and arrived 
at policies. As a result of their work, some 
four hundred legislative acts have passed the 
parliaments of diverse nations. 

The collection and distribution of informa- 
tion on labor questions among the nations 
is of the utmost importance. This the office 
has done liberally. 

Its work has been truly Herculean, be- 
eause of the difference in national standards, 
customs, traditions, institutions and lan- 
guage. These things are gradully in process 
of reduction to a common denominator. The 
process makes a readable story, and Pro- 
fessor Johnson’s methodical analysis is most 
interesting. 


Tue Eruics or Socrates. By Miles Menan- 
der Dawson. G. P. Putnam, 1925. 


The subtitle of this book states that it is 
“a compilation of the teachings of the Father 
of Greek and Roman philosophy, as reported 
by his disciples, Plato and Xenophon, and 
developed and commented upon by Aristotle, 
Cicero, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, and 
others.” 

The arrangement of the book, however, 
constitutes its unique value to modern read- 
ers. Dr. Dawson has grouped paragraphs 
according to topics and joined them with a 
clear running commentary. Thus the cogent 
reasoning and right thinking of the man who 
has so profoundly influenced the thought of 
the last 2,500 years is really recast in modern 
form. Paragraphs are well separated under 
chapter heads, and subheads in bold-faced 
type serve as guides, even to the man who 
wishes to read philosophy rapidly. 

The selections made for this book, too, are 
for the most part those which naturally 
interest modern folk. 

If the book has a lack, it is a topical index. 
Otherwise it is a graphic presentation of 
ideas which, though old, are perennially 
young. Of course, when a man has been 
tabulated and graphed he is something quite 
different; but books such as this help, espe- 
cially the young “seekers after knowledge.” 


THE Om Trusts AND ANGLO-AMERICAN RE- 


LATIONS. By E. H. Davenport and Sidney 
Russell Cooke. Macmillan, New York, 
1924. Pp. 272. Price, $2.50. 
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Popular suspicion of oil deals and oil mag- 
nates has become well-nigh universal. To 
pour oil on the troubled political waters 
anywhere in the world today seems to mean 
immediate tempest and not calm. The his- 
tory of oil “has been a history of improper 


principles, improper influences, improper 
moves. The scene has always been the back 
stairs.” 


The authors of this book feel that in the 
interest of sanity it is time to rescue truth 
from rumor and “to piece the established 
facts together without prejudice or propa- 
ganda.” 

To this end they give a thorough review 
of the oil policy, first of Great Britain, then 
of the United States. They thread a way 
through political complexities with clarity, 
believing that the whole assumption of “oil 
power” is a great illusion. 

The conclusion they reach is that only 
through international co-operation can the 
oil question be handled to the ultimate good 
of the world at large, but that this co-opera- 
tion should take the form of enforcing uni- 
versally the principle of the “open door.” 
On this basis the arch-offenders, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, might get to- 
gether on saner policies; on this basis oil 
would cease, they think, to be a cause of 
friction. 

MEN AND Policies; ADDRESSES BY ELIHU 
Collected and edited by Robert 


Roor. 
Bacon and James Brown Scott. Harvard 
University Press, 1925. Pp. 511. Price, 


$5.00. 


The addresses and state papers of Mr. 
Root, of which this is the latest volume, con- 
stitute a remarkably complete record of the 
constructive policies, foreign and domestic, 
of the American Government during many 


years. 
The surviving editor, Mr. Scott, alludes, 
in his preface, to the “Root doctrine,” 


enunciated after his trip to South America 
and Mexico in 1906, in which kindly con- 
sideration and honorable obligation are the 
mainsprings of action. 

The volume now published gathers up the 
papers and speeches of Mr. Root since the 
World War. The arrangement is not chrono- 
logical, but according to subject. First come 
those which have to do with prominent 
Americans; the second part with law and its 
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administration; the last two with readjust- 
ments after the war and with international 
affairs. 

Here is significant work on a world scale 
by a man of a large mould. His utterances 
are of permanent importance. 


MeN AND IssuEs. By George Wharton 
Pepper. Duffield, New York, 1924. Pp. 
308. Price, $2.50. 


We have here a volume of speeches, mostly 
brief ones, delivered at various times and 
places by the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
They are quick with the forceful 
personality behind them, and, since these 
are stirring times and Senator Pepper is 
vitally interested in most of the questions 
of the hour, the book makes good reading. 
It is a worthy addition to the Contemporary 
Statesmen series. 


vania. 


A History oF THE Pustic LAND POLICIES. 
By Benjamin Horace Hibbard. Macmillan, 
New York, 1924. Pp. 591. Price, $4.50. 


Agrarian and land reform measures are 
uppermost in the discussions of many na- 
tions today. Not only in Russia is this so. 
Mexico is struggling with the agrarian ques- 
tion. Ireland has already introduced radical 
measures based on government supervision 
and financing. Denmark and New Zealand 
have inaugurated reforms. England and 
Italy seem to be on the verge of land-reform 
measures. 

In our own country the events of 1924, in 
connection with oil leases, served a purpose, 
in that they showed the great need of a gen- 
eral land policy. Agriculture, grazing, irri- 
gation, settlements, are not the only phases 
of the problem. The natural treasure below 
ground—oil, minerals, and especially coal— 
ought, in some way, to be socially controlled 
for the benefit of an otherwise heipless pub- 
lic. Such, in general, is the thesis of Pro- 
fessor Hibbard. 

In order to prepare the way for the con- 
sideration of such a plan, he makes in this 
book a careful summary of our history in 
land legislation and, practice. Alexander 
Hamilton saw in land sale principally a 
means of raising necessary revenue. Today, 
conservation is seen as the prime necessity. 
In one department, at least,a fair beginning 
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is already made in this particular, namely, 
the Forestry Service. In addition to the 
natural resources, Professor Hibbard con. 
siders the settlers themselves. Some should, 
he thinks, he helped to leave unproductive 
tracts; others to settle on hopeful agricul. 
tural sites. 

Chapter summaries, tables, maps, and 
charts, with footnote references, are ready 
for the thoroughgoing student. For the gen- 
eral reader, Professor Hibbard’s célorful | 
facts, his biographical allusions to well- 
known persons and their influences on our 
land policies are of sufficient appeal to make 
the book readable and interesting. It ig 
United States history from a fresh angle. 


Our GOVERNMENTAL MACHINE. By Schuyler 
C. Wallace. Pp. 223. Alfred A. Knopf, 
1924. 


The substance contained in this little paper- 
covered volume first appeared in The Woman 
Citizen, and was broadcast also from New 
York by radio. The style, therefore, is chatty 
and informal, though Mr. Wallace omits 
none of the essential themes appearing in 
more conventional books of civics. His atti- 
tude toward the Constitution, as well as the 
machinery of our government, is one of non- 
chalant, not to say amused, criticism; yet, 
on the whole, the book is sympathetic with 
the ideals of America and the reader infers 
a basis of solid scholarship. 


A DIcTIONARY OF AMERICAN Po.itics, BY 
Edward Conrad Smith, Ph. D. Pp. 496. 
A. L. Burt Co., New York, 1924. Price, 
$2.50. 


Here is a volume of miscellaneous informa-_ 
tion on matters relating to the politics of 


the United States, past and present. The 
material is arranged alphabetically. It im 
cludes not only definitions of words, but of 
entire phrases and expressions which have 
been current at some time in American his 
tory. Brief biographies are also included. 
Other useful features are outlines of im- 
portant issues, domestic and foreign; the 
work and organization of the Government in 
its various branches; and the explanation of 
many significant expressions in constitutional, 
legal, diplomatic, and other affairs of pub- 
lic interest. It is a useful tool, especially 
for the writer or speaker on public affairs. 








